


























THE ILLINOIS PUPILS READING CIRCLE 
D. F. Nickols, Manager 1942-1943 


The Illinois Pupils Reading Circle is pleased to present herewith 
its new lists of choice books for the elementary and secondary 
schools. Read them carefully for they are not ordinary lists. They 
include the latest and best juvenile books, chosen from publishers’ 


NEW GRADE SCHOOL COURSE OF READING 


Pub- Reading Pub- 

First Grade lishers’ Circle Fifth Grade 

Author Price 

. Bounce, the Story of a Kitten .. . . Horn $1.00 
- Good Times with Our Friends Baruch 72 
Surprise on Wheels . . Friskey 1.00 
To School and Home Again Crabtree .80 


Lincoln, Illinois 


sample copies by men and women with long experience in selecting 
the finest in children’s current literature. These lists are trail signs 
toward a magic land of fun and adventure and knowledge and 
romance. 


Reading 
lishers’ Circle 

Author ’ Price 

Blue Jeans 1 a ae a Beim . 1.05 

High Courage . Anderson 

Mystery at the Little Red School House. Orton 

Wagons Away Phillips 


Sixth Grade 
ON OS | eee . Fiske 
Illinois Grows U oud Blatchford 
Johnny of the 4- fy ae. ee ne 
On the Trail to Santa Fe Violette 


Second Grade 


Animals Are Fun, Always Ready, Brownie and 
His Friends, Animals Work, Too Leen. ~ 

. “ ‘ Gates 
Five Little Kids ee ae Buchanan 
‘Zee Little Iglee . . 1 ss te st 
The Story Road Hildreth 


Seventh Grade 
Flaming Forest. Atwater 
Sergeant Squiffy, Army Dog . Bartlett 
Son of Robin Hood ; Castleton 
Third Grade The Young Patriots ..... . . Hayes 
Vrooman 
Norling 
Youmans 
Crabtree 


Eighth Grade 
Flying withC. A.A... ... . Theiss 2.00 
Pilot on the River ...... . Miner 2.00 
Polly Kent Rides West . ‘ ” McCulloch 2.00 
Wings Over Wonder Island Strong 2.00 


qe and Jeni 


ogo’s House . ee , 
Timmy, the Dog That Was Different . 
Under the Sun. . , 


Fourth Grade 

Complete Set—Publishers’ List Price 2 cee Se 

Complete Set—Reading Circle Price . . - »« $28.00 
ote—We pay the sales tax and postage when payment. is sent with the order. 

Otherwise these items will be added to the cost of the books. 

Any number of books may be ordered at the indicated prices. 

Send all orders directly to the Manager. A copy of our new 16-page catalog 

containing lists of 450 carefully selected books will be mailed upon request. 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL LIST 


All high school books were selected by this Committee: Pub. 

E. S. Simmonds, Chairman, Asst. Superintendent of Public Instruction, Author Price 
Springfield. 48. My Life in a Man-Made Jungle Benchley 3.00 

Otis Keeler, Asst. Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield. One of the most entertaining and original books 

H. D. Trimble, Asst. High School Visitor, University of Illinois, Urbana. about animals ever published. By the only woman 

Edna Abernathy, High School Librarian, East St. Louis. zoo director in the world. 

F. M. Peterson. High School Principal, Pekin. Narcissa Whitman, Pioneer of Oregon . Eaton 


Stevenson 
Johnson 
Humkins 


Watkins 


Ben Franklin, Printer’s Boy 
Franka, a Guide Dog 

Tepee Days 

Thomas fonee and His Nine Lives 


Author 

Blueberry Mountain ‘ Meador 
A Pocono Mountain farm boy wins ‘his first fight 

the struggle to earn a living for himself and his 
family. 

Brave Ships of England and America. Leeming 
Ships in times past that have changed the tide 
of world affairs and saved their countries in their 
blackest hours. 

Carol Goes Backstage . . . . Boylston 
A careful detail of backstage life in a New York 
theatre. Triumph for a high school girl. 

Citadel of a Hundred Stairways Malkus 
A thrilling story of the towering Andes, land of 
the Incas, and the people who live there now. 

Clara Barton, Daughter of Destiny Williams 
Priceless diaries and journals made possible this 
new biography of the founder of the American 
Red Cross. The most authoritative volume yet 
published. 

Finlandia, Story of Sibelius . . Arnold 
A fine interpretation of the life and art of the 
greatest living composer, and of his native Fin- 
land and its people. 

Flying Hoofs .. ‘ Harper 
An anthology of the best horse stories available 
through the writing of representative authors. 

Four Years in Paradise . Johnson 
The Johnsons’ most daring enterprise, this ex- 
pedition into the last and greatest stronghold of 
world’s vanishing wild life. 

Gypsy Goes to College Kahmann 
ys college story of an attractive American 
gypsy, and how she found a place for herself 
in the world of today. 

How to Read a Newspaper . . Dale 
Helps boys and girls to make the best possible, 
all-round use of the newspaper. 

James Whitcomb Riley . . Nolan 
He was the people’s poet, dear to all Hoosiers 
and to the nation at large. 

Joel Chandler Harris Harlow 
The story of Joel Chandler Harris who gave to 
tne world the immortal, lovable Uncle Remus and 
his great picture- gallery of animals. 

Knight of the Sea ... . Lowe 
Lite of the great American Commodore, Stephen 
Decatur, conqueror of the Barbary pirates and 
hero of the War of 1812. 

Liberators and Heroes of Mexico and Central 

America . Lansing 
The future destiny of the United States is linked 
to that of our neighbors; we should know and un- 
soaeen the heroes who have influenced their 
ives 

The Lost Baron ‘ French 
A vivid and authentic story of an Enalish boy’s 


Pub. 
Price 
$2.00 


One of the first two white women to cross the 
American. continent. An inspiring story woven 
from the journals and letters of a great Ameri- 
ican woman. 

No Life for a Lady . Cleaveland 
In this book you will find the West uncorrupted 
by Westerns. Here is a western picture of one 
of the great ages in America. 

The Pageant of South American History Peck 
From the ancient civilizations of South America 
to our present-day dream of a Pan-America, 
Mrs. Peck tells the story of the great continent 
to the south. 

Poor Richard ‘ . Daugherty 
Here is an understanding ‘of the Poor Richard 
that underlay all Franklin’s life. 

Racing Start .. . Beach 
Essentially a sports book. Gives a well rounded 
picture ot campus activities—swimming, class 
work, fraternity, and social life. 

Rubber’s Goodyear a sh <li atc or 
The story of a man’s perseverance—Charles 
Goodyear and his discovery of the rubber vul- 
canizing process. 

The Shoemaker’s Son. Burnett 
A full life story of the man n who. wrote the “won- 
der tales’"—Hans Christian Andersen. 

Sky Hostess . Peckham 
The main facts of the world’s most fascinating 
career for girls. 

Stand Fast for Freedom . . Thomas 
This is a timely story of the longest, hardest 
battle in the world—the fight for human freedom. 

Story-Lives of American Composers Bakeless 
The life stories of fifteen important American 
composers, from the beloved songwriter, Stephen 
Foster, to the modern Gershwin and Berlin. 

Tally Ho! Yankee in a Spitfire Donahue 
This is the personal story of a Minnesota farm 
boy who was the first American to see combat 
with the R. A. 

There Go the Ship _ . Smale 
A book highlighted with the hazards and adven- 
tures of seagoing life, when men of iron manned 
ships of wood 

Walt Whitman, Builder for America . Deutsch 
Winner of the Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation 
$2,000 Award. This is not merely the best por- 
trait of Whitman that has come out in our gen- 
eration; it is a classic in its own right. 

Will Rogers, His Wife’s Story . Rogers 
Here is an intimate portrait, one that is free 
from sentimentality. 

Complete Set—Publishers’ Price 


Complete Set—Our Price, Cash with Geter 


$75.2: 


$56.00 


Note—We pay the sales tax and postage when payment is made with the order. 


life and adventures in the year 12 Otherwise these items will be added to the cost of the books. 
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50 for 5454 
$100 for °*9°8 


WHEN REPAID IN 6 MONTHLY INSTALMENTS 


ARE YOU beginning the new school 
<i year short of cash? Would $50 
or $100 extra cash help you tide your- 
self over until payday? 

Many school teachers get money 
help at Household at this time of the 
year. Any teacher with a steady posi- 
tion can borrow simply and privately. 
If there is no Household office in your 
city, you may obtain the money you 
need entirely by mail. 


No security needed 


You need no security of any kind to 
borrow from Household. We lend 
merely on your promise to repay. It 
is never necessary to ask friends or 
relatives to act as endorsers and at no 
time do we question friends or school 





LOCALLY MANAGED 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
OFFICES 


In 15 Illinois Cities 


CuicaGe—2nd Fl., GaLesBuRG—3rdFi., 
253 Conway Bidg., Bank of Gales- 
111W. Washington burg Bldg., 

Ph. Franklin 1082 6226 Main 

ALTON—7th Floor, JouetT—3rd Floor, 
First Nat. Bk. Bldg. Rialto Theater 
Phone 3-8871 Building, | 

AuRORA—Suite 507, whens Pallet 106 
Aurora Nat. Bk. Moune—4th Floor, 
Bldg., Aurora 8445 Fifth Ave. Bidg., 

Moline 1464 

BLOOMINGTON— Sth 
FL, ~~ Bank Psoria—3rd_ Floor, 
Bidg., Phone 4765 Lehmann Bidg., 

CHAMPAIGN—4thF1., Phone 4-5177 
Lincoln Bldg., RockrorD—6th FI., 
Phone 5114 Talcott Bidg., 

Main 930 


DecaTur—4th FI., 
Citizens Building, Sprincrietp — Rm. 


Phone 5277 1004, 10th Floor, 
Myers Building, 
East St. Lours—2nd Phone 5765 


Fi., 338 Missouri 
Ave., Ph. East 6738 


Freeport—3rd FAL, 
State Bank Bidg., 
Main 137 


WAUKEGAN-2nd Fi., 
210 Washington 
Sc., Wauke: te 
Bank Building, 
Ont. 7110 


: Call at or phone the nearest Housebold office or 
& mail this coupon to nearest office. All negotia- 
% tions can be completed by mail. 











FREE soox.er ano 
APPLICATION BLANK 


Mail this coupon whether 
you wish an immediate loan Neme 
or not. You never know when 
this information will come 
in handy. If loan is wanted 
now, state amount desired. 


authorities about your credit. You 
may borrow on your own signature, 
in a simple, private transaction. 


Choose your own payment plan 


You may repay your loan in monthly 
instalments arranged to fit your own 
pocketbook. We have many payment 
plans for you to choose from. We 
charge only for the actual time you 
have the money, The sooner you repay 
the less your loan costs. So it is wise 
to take no longer to repay than you 
really need. 

Suppose you borrow $100 and repay 
in six monthly instalments of $18.18 
each. You repay a total of $109.08. 
The cost of your loan is just $9.08. 
The cost of a $50 loan repaid in six 
monthly instalments of $9.09 each is 
only $4.54. Is the convenience of get- 
ting a $50 loan quickly and privately 
worth $4.54 to you? Payments in the 
table include all charges. You pay 
nothing more. Charges are at House- 






hold’s rate of 244% per month on the 
unpaid balance. This is less than the 
maximum authorized by the Illinois 
Small Loan Law. 

Please apply for your loan at the 
nearest Household Finance office. Or 
send the coupon for full information 
about getting your loan by mail. 


Helping consumers in wartime 


How to plan family spending is a sub- 
ject which has interested us for a long 
time. To help people get more from 
their incomes we have published a 
series of practical booklets on buying 
and budgeting. Families are now find- 
ing these booklets particularly helpful 
in stretching their dollars in wartime. 
Home economics teachers have wel- 
comed the material for use as stucy 
and reference texts. We hope you will 
write or ask for full information about 
the Household Finance Library of 
Consumer Education. 





FIND HERE THE CASH 


LOAN YOU NEED 





CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 





2 3 4 
payments | payments | payments 


6 8 10 12 
payments | payments | payments | payments 





$25 |$ 12.98 | $ 8.76 | $ 6.65 
50 25.95 17.52 13.30 


75 38.93 26.28 19.95 
100 51.91 35.04 26.60 
125 64.89 43.80 33.25 
150 77.86 52.56 39.91 


200 103.82 70.07 53.21 
250 129.77 87.59 66.51 
300 155.73 | 105.11 79.81 














$ 9.09 | $6.98 | $ 5.72 
13.63 10.48 8.58 | $ 7.33 


18.18 13.97 11.45 9.77 
22.72 17.46 14.31 12.21 
27.26 20.95 17.17 14.65 


36.35 27.93 22.89 19.54 
45.44 34.92 28.61 24.42 
54.53 41.90 34.34 29.31 

















iLL.—R®. 1.— MICH. 


WE GUARANTEE that these payments will repay loans in full, if payments are made 
on schedule. Charges will be reduced if payments are 
made ahead of schedule. Payments include charges 
at the rate of 244% per month on unpaid balances. 


USE AS 


PRESIDENT, HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 











HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Household Finance Corporation IE 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 


on Household’s Special 





Please mail me free copy.o 


Terre eee eee ee eee 


f your brochure: “How to Get a Teacher Loan 
yment Plan.” I understand this request places 
me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


Pee ePUCOCOO UCSC CCE SUC E CeCe eee eee 
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The Foundations of 


Conservation Education 


Prepared by the Committee on Conserva- 
tion Education of the National Wildlife 
Federation, Henry B. Ward, chairman and 
editor. National Wildlife Federation, 1212 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C. 242 pages with twelve full-page plates. 
Price, paper, $0.60; library buckram, $1.00. 

The Foundations of Conservation Educa- 
tion is a small volume of 242 pages. Follow- 
ing the Foreword, the book is made up of 
six contributions, each written by a different 
author. The multiple authorship accounts for 
a lack of unity and coherence. Then, too, in 
such a book some repetition is unavoidable, 
since each article is more or less independent 
of the others. 

As a whole the book is a well written, 
scientific treatment. It is readable, and the 
style is good, although it varies greatly with 
the several authors. The facts are well stated 
and aptly put. The conservationist will agree 
wholeheartedly with most of the facts pre- 
sented but not with all of the . philosophy 
underlying the book. 

Conservation is variously defined, most of 
the authors giving more than one definition. 
The authors agree by direct statement or by 
implication that conservation means the 
“wise use” of our natural resources. There 
is not the same unanimity among them re- 
garding what should be included in “natural 
resources.” In fact, the reader is consider- 
ably confused when man, human resources, 
and knowledge are introduced. 

To most informed conservationists the 
study of conservation of natural resources 
is related to Soil, Minerals, Water, Forests, 
and Wildlife. To bring man and human re- 
sources into the picture is confusing, not be- 
cause such consideration is unimportant, but 
because it is not pertinent. The emphasis upon 
the inter-relationship of the various areas of 
conservation and the evils resulting from 
b:eaking the balance of nature is sound. 

The chapter upon the “Pitfalls of Conser- 
vation” is to the point. One can scarcely 
agree, however, that because of agricultural 
overproduction no more reclamation of dry 
or wet lands should be made. It is a well- 
known fact that much of our present agri- 
cultural production is marginal and unprofit- 
able. That better acres of dry or wet land 
might replace the marginal acres is alto- 
gether logical and probable. The writer’s 
pointed demand for thorough investigation 
before action, is sound and commendable. 

Perhaps the greatest fault that most con- 
servationists will find with the book is lack 
of balance with reference to the five areas 
of conservation noted above. The last two- 
thirds of the book is occupied with two arti- 
cles: “The Role of Applied Science in Con- 
servation and Its Relation to Wildlife” 
and “Biology as the Foundation of Conser- 
vation Education.” The thesis of this por- 
tion of the book is that the conservation of 
biotic resources is, “the foundation of con- 
servation education” and this thesis gives 
the title to the publication. Other phases 
of conservation are introduced but they are 
incidental and contributory to the main 
thesis, the conservation of biotic resources. 
The attempt to link all of water conserva- 
tion to biology is not altogether successful, 
since water for power and navigation does 


2 


not fit into the picture. The contention that 
water is our “greatest natural resource” 
is not convincing. 

In direct contrast to the large proportion 
of the book devoted to biotic conservation 
one is disappointed to find but one chapter 
of twenty-four pages dealing with Soil Con- 
servation, and no separate space given to 
Minerals and Forests. It is true that Forests 
and Soils are treated at some length in con- 
nection with biotic resources, but such dis- 
cussions are incidental and contributory and 
not ends in themselves. Mineral conservation 
is scarcely touched upon. It is unfortunate 
that a book with the title, Foundations of 
Conservation Education, is not better bal- 
anced in its treatment of the several areas. 

Nevertheless it is a valuable contribution 
to the literature of conservation, but it must 
be read and viewed with a knowledge of the 
biased viewpoint. The attempt to organize 
the whole conservation program about the 
principles of conservation as applied to one 
area is not successful. Such a treatment 
probably can not succeed because the con- 
servation problem originates in various 
fields of human knowledge and can be treated 
adequately only when interpreted in terms of 
the techniques and disciplines of the several 
areas of science—H. O. Laturop, Head of 
the Department of Geography, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 


¥ 
Personnel Work in 
High School 


By Charles E. and Edith G. Germane. 
Silver Burdett Company, 221 East 20th 
Street, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 599 
pages. Price, $4.00 

According to the preface, this voluminous 
treatise “is designed to serve the needs of: 
(1) those in charge of the education of 
prospective teachers in our colleges and 
universities, and (2) administrators, coun- 
selors, and teachers-in-service.” As a sup- 
plement to the cyclopedic treatment of the 
subject in 599 pages, the student who aspires 
to be a full-fledged counselor is urged to 
read the references following each chapter. 

The book, viewed in toto perpetuates the 
basic failing of most beoks written by edu- 
cators and designed to modify the human 
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personality —it treats emotional . factors 
superficially and remedial techniques ap- 
plicable to academic deficiencies ad infinitum 
ad nauseam. This is unfortunate, for it is 
everyday becoming more demonstrably true 
that emotional factors play a greater role in 
learning than do intellectual factors. In fact 


it is not exaggerating too much to say that _ 


while emotional stability is the sine qua non 
of learning, the intellect of even moronic 
level is capable of some academic increment. 
Thus, a book of this sort beclouds the issue. 
There needs to be more emphasis upon how 
to secure emotional rapport to make applica- 
ble those pedagogic techniques we now have, 
rather than upon the accumulation of addi- 
tional ones. 

An example of the superficiality of treat- 
ment from the standpoint of the student's 
personality is noted in the very first case, 
which apparently serves as a model of all 
that follow! It is the case of Robert L. On 
page four the history of a family that has 
been on public assistance intermittently for 
seven years is described in one short para- 
graph. There is no indication as to why the 
family was on relief. The fact itself ex- 
plains nothing. Here something of the 
father’s and mother’s hereditary back- 
grounds and personalities, of how the col- 
laterals adjusted to life’s vicissitudes, of the 
nature of hopes and frustrations of Robert's 
parents, and their compensatory reactions, 
would have been pertinent. Further, some- 
thing regarding number and birth order of 
siblings, their interrelationships with Rob- 
ert and with the parents, Robert’s develop- 
mental history, and a detailing of his various 
personality: traits all would have been neces- 
sary for—understanding of his case. 

The book is replete with various paper- 
pencil artifacts, all of which conspire to 
give it an atmosphere of erudition and 
ponderosity, but also make it appear very 
mechanical. If only half as much personal 
attention in the nature of sympathy, under- 
standing, and camaraderie were given the 
student as would be required to execute, 
score, and record all the tests and formal- 
ized data, the same objectives in the way 
of integrated growth would probably be 
achieved. In the counselling of Robert one 
good fishing trip might accomplish more 
than a half dozen of the paper-pencil inter- 
views. 

With reference to documentation one 
looks in vain for references to books that 
would provide the counsellor with a clear 
understanding of the dynamisms of be- 
havior and the ability to recognize some of 
the more common syndromes of personal- 
ity disorders. A liberal cross-fertilization 
of the disciplines psychiatry, psychology, 
sociology, social work, and education might 
have been encouraged through the reading 
references. 

Another weakness of the high-school 
counselling program which is largely ig- 
nored in the book is the failure to make 
greater utilization of community resources 
outside the school for the adjustment of 
the youth. The methods exemplified seem 
to depend too much upon superficial inter- 
views with the youth and his parents and 
to utilize too little tangible environmental 
manipulation and fundamental psycho- 
therapy. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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By F. A. BEU 


In soul-stirring times like these the teachers of America 


have a special problem in aiding their pupils to achieve 


real emotional maturity in a mildly hysterical society. 


(ur national emergency presents a 
challenge to teachers in many fields 
of education, but in none of them does 
the challenge seem as evident as in 
the field of the emotions. As a people 
we have made some progress in emo- 
tional maturity since World War I, 
but not to the degree that many teach- 
ers think. Many young people and 
older members of our society are in 
a mild state of hysteria when they dis- 
cuss political, social, and economic 
conditions of today. 

What have the teachers of the Na- 
tion to do with this condition? Simply 
this: the teachers should aid their pu- 
pils in achieving emotional maturity. 
All children have a right to expect ex- 
pert guidance from their teachers from 
the nursery through graduate school. 

Emotional maturity cannot be de- 
fined accurately, as what is mature or 
immature depends upon the age of the 
child. For example, if a child of six 
years has an outburst of temper be- 
cause he cannot attend the movies or 


H. Armstrong Koberts photo 
Skill Sometimes Overcomes Fear 
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has lost a dime, it is tolerated due to 
his age; if on the other hand a young 
man of fifteen or twenty displays an- 
ger when confronted with either of the 
foregoing situations, he loses the re- 


H. Armstrong Roberts photo 


Older Pupils Fear Failure 


spect of his colleagues. Helping a 
child to achieve emotional maturity 
does not mean that the emotions of 
the child must be neglected or vigor- 
ously curbed ; it means that they must 
be controlled or directed into more use- 
ful channels. Teachers need to be 
alert every hour of the day to help 
children to better emotional control. 

Human beings and their reactions 
are very complicated. Emotional be- 
havior is not explained simply by 
saying that different conditions bring 
about different reactions. 

Emotions may be both of a pleasur- 
able or unpleasurable type. The vari- 
ation between these two states of 
feeling constitutes much of an indi- 
vidual’s existence. The proper edu- 
cation of the emotions is one of the 
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Harold M. Lambert photo 
Happier Individuals—Goal of Teaching 


important tasks for the parents and 
teachers of young children. From our 
point of view as teachers, the signifi- 
cance of better emotional control is 
that it contributes toward the general 
happiness of the individual. After all, 
my readers will agree that one of the 
goals we strive for in teaching is to 
bring about happier individuals, in 
whatever occupations they may en- 
gage. 

Few teachers realize that a great 
deal of their difficulty with children 
may be due to the fact that they are 
not emotionally adjusted to the job at 
hand, namely, teaching. If they are not 
happy in the job of teaching, the peo- 
ple about them will not be happy. 
Hence, it is in a measure “job insur- 
ance” for the teacher to do all he can 
to see that those about him are happy. 
I am amazed at the lack of knowledge 
on the part of many schoolboard mem- 
bers, superintendents, parents, and 
teachers indicated by the fact that 
they seem to ignore this principle in 
dealing with children and with fellow 
workers. 

I do not claim that better emotional 
control will guarantee a person’s hap- 
piness, but I do believe that to elim- 
inate many of his absurd fears, wor- 
ries, and outbursts of temper will aid 
an individual to be happy. In this 
connection, I shall discuss two emo- 
tions most commonly found among 
children and adults—fear and anger. 

Fear is a reaction to a situation in 
which the security of the individual 
is in some way threatened. It is an 
emotion which is increasing daily, 
especially among adults, due to un- 
certainties arising from the changes 
in our pattern of living. 
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The fear emotions vary a great deal 
according to the age of the individual, 
but in all individuals three situations 
seem to produce fear reactions: an 
unexpected loud noise, loss of support, 
and sudden pain. All the other fears, 
of which there are many kinds and 
types, are considered by psychologists 
to be acquired. These are the ones that 
teachers should seek to eliminate. 

‘Fear reactions of children vary with 
age. Any teacher can ascertain the 
fears of her pupils through individual 
or class discussions. A study of over 
500 children distributed among grade- 
and age-levels from the pre-school 
through the senior high school shows 
that there are certain fears predom- 
inant at each age level and that there 
is considerable overlapping between 
age groups, as might be expected. 
Only fears found in the case of 25 
percent of the children interviewed are 
included. These fears are listed in 
descending order in each division: 

Pre-ScuHoo.. — Darkness, loud noises, 
storms, parents, lightning, animals, insects, 
being alone, snakes, strangers. 

Primary.—Darkness, storms, teachers, 
parents, discipline, loud noises, being alone, 
animals, lightning, other pupils, policemen, 
spooky parts in movies. 

INTERMEDIATE. —- Punishment, teachers, 
darkness, animals, storms, lightning, failure, 
parents, snakes. 

Juntor Hicu ScuHoo..—Being laughed 
at for mistakes, attracting too much: at- 
tention, being alone at night, lightning, 
failure, teachers, parents, not making an 
athletic team, examinations, auto accidents. 

Senior HicH Scuoo..—Fear of failure, 
not being popular, not being good enough 
to make various school teams, plays, etc., 
examinations, auto accidents, guns, robbers, 
window peepers, etc., teachers, parents, air- 
planes, animals. 

It should be rather enlightening to 
parents and teachers to find that they 
appear as causes of fear at all school 
levels. It is possible that such fears, 
as well as fear of the dark, have re- 
sulted from their use as instruments 
of social control. There are many bet- 
ter ways of controlling children. 
Children may be denied privileges ; 
they may be offered rewards; co- 


operation may be sought; their in- 


telligence appealed to, etc. 

You wonder why I am concerned 
about the child’s having these fear 
reactions. The answer is simple. They 
disturb the child emotionally, upset 
him—a condition which is neither 
natural nor healthful. 

A second major emotion is anger. 
The emotion of, anger is usually ex- 
perienced when a person is thwarted 
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Western's New President 


e Wuen Dr. Frank A. Beu, newly 
elected president of Western IIli- 
nois State Teachers College, took of- 
fice September 1, he became the sixth 
administrative head the institution has 
had since its establishment by the 
General Assembly in 1899. Dr. Walter 
P. Morgan, retiring president, has 
headed the institution since 1912. 

Western’s new president is forty- 
four years old, a veteran of World 
War I, and a native of Illinois. He 
brings to his new position a decade 
of administrative experience in the 
teachers college field, and more than 
twenty years experience in teaching 
and school administration in Illinois. 
He holds a bachelor’s and a master’s 
degree from Northwestern University 
and a doctor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

President Beu is a member of the 
National Education Association, the 
Illinois Education Association, the II- 
linois Schoolmaster’s Club, Phi Delta 
Kappa, and Kappa Delta Pi. He is the 
author of a number of books, mono- 
graphs, and magazine articles on edu- 
cational subjects. 





in the thing that he wishes to do. 
Anger differs from fear in that it is 
generally an aggressive response and 
that the energy of the individual is 
directed toward overcoming the stim- 
ulus, whether inanimate or a person. 
This does not mean that one should 
become angry upon every slight occa- 
sion because anger seems to be a 
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healthier type of effort at adjustment 
than fear. Anger, indulged in too fre- 
quently, is practically as bad from a 
mental hygiene point of view as fear. 

Children should be taught early in 
life to deal with a situation which 
causes anger as a problem to be 
solved. A well-conducted and regu- 
lated adult life should be such that 
there are very few situations which 
provoke the individual to anger. In 
the study mentioned earlier, it was 
found that the average primary school 
child becomes angry if he cannot have 
his own way in the classroom, at 
home, or on the playground. 

Again, as in the case of fear, anger 
seems to be a natural reaction, but 
the things about which children or 
adults become angry are acquired 
through environment or experience. 
If parents and teachers could present 
these anger-provoking situations to 
the children as they do the rules in 
playing a game, I think many such 
which now are difficult to handle 
might be solved rather easily. 

Let us return to the classroom sit- 
uation. Many children become angry 
if they do not receive the highest 
grade or a good grade on an examin- 
ation. It is a rather simple matter for 
the teacher and the parents to educate 
the child along the line that the teach- 
er and the child are working together 
to see how well a certain assignment 
can be mastered; that the examina- 
tion is not a hurdle set up by the 
teacher to see how “tough” she can 
make it for the child, but rather it is 
a test to see how well the teacher has 
instructed the child and how well the 
child has been able to learn the thing 
which the child and the teacher 
thought were essential in that subject. 

Situations which produced anger at 
the different grade levels are as fol- 
lows : 

Pre-ScHoo..—Refused own way, teased, 
punished, sent to bed too early, trouble in 
manipulating common object such as tri- 
cycle, roller skates, etc., forced to take a 
nap, desired objects lost or taken away. 

Primary.—Not allowed to do a thing de- 
sired; punished by parents or teachers; 
forced to eat food disliked; called a “baby” 
or “sissy”; teased; forced to go to bed 
early ; required to take a nap. 

INTERMEDIATE.—Forced to do something 
not liked, as staying after school, washing 
dishes, practicing music, etc.; unfairness on 
part of teacher, showing of partiality; 
teased; parental or teacher dictation or ad- 
vice; loss of games, possessions, etc. 

Junior HicuH ScnHoot.—Not allowed to 
stay out late at night; called a nickname as 


(Continued on page 16) 
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ILLINOIS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION STUDY UNIT 


Education in a Democracy 
esponsibilities inated Support 


Our Nation’s leaders have always emphasized the importance of wide- 


By LESTER R. GRIMM 


I. a democracy a grave responsibility 
must ever rest upon public education. 
Government of, by, and for the people 
thrives only as the whole people are 
educated to understand and co-oper- 
ate intelligently in their social, eco- 
nomic, and civic affairs. 

President Franklin Roosevelt has 
stated that democracy places its des- 
tiny in the hands and heads and hearts 
of its free men and women. It is the 
hearts, the heads, the hands, the 
bodies, and the souls of youth which 
education influences. 

Earlier statesmen of our Nation 
stressed the need of popular educa- 
tion. Washington said, “ Promote, then, 
as an object of primary importance, 
institutions for the general diffusion 
of knowledge.” Madison declared, 
“People who mean to be their own 
governors must arm themselves with 
the power that knowledge gives.” 

Each generation must be trained in 
tolerance, in economic and _ social 
justice and efficiency, and in respect 
for the dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual. People in a democracy must 
guard their own government, protect 
their own civil liberties, and through 
education transmit to the coming gen- 
eration their culture, their scientific 
and social heritage, their ideals, and 
their hopes and aspirations. 


Technology Adds Burdens 


As civilization becomes more urban- 
ized and technological, the burden upon 
education increases. Herbert Hoover 
has declared, “The more complex the 
problems of a nation become the 
greater is the need for more and 
more advanced instruction.” 
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spread public education to the survival of democracy. Now technology 


and war accentuate and multiply education’s responsibilities. Reaffirma- 


tion of our faith in the democratic way of life should iv~‘1de a more 


liberal support of our schools. 


In an age of technology the race 
of international competition is to the 
nation that is trained. Ability to 
change to more complex ways of liv- 
ing becomes mandatory. It is a far 
cry from scythe to combine ; from log 
hut to skyscraper ; from smoke signals 
to teletype, television, and radio- 
phone; from witchcraft to modern 
medical science; from foot trail and 
ox cart to airplane; and from wam- 
pum to bank notes. Yet in the young 
life of the American nation have come 
all of these. 


Scientific and industrial progress 
depends not merely upon the talented 
individual who creates and invents 
but also upon the rising cultural level 
of the masses who can be brought to 
understand and appreciate the new. 
Prosperous markets do not flourish 
upon incomes of the ignorant. Un- 
schooled tribes neither desire nor pur- 
chase newspapers, telephones, refrig- 
erators, airplanes, automobiles, and 
the like. Education not only increases 
the earnings of the individual citizen, 
promotes his occupational mobility, 
and lessens his likelihood of de- 
pendence upon others, but it also 
tends to improve him as a citizen from 
a cultural and civic standpoint. 


Horizons of life are forced ever 
outward by technology. The individ- 
ual can no longer be lost in a small 
community circle. He must follow 
world events, interpret their impact, 
and aid his country in their guidance. 
The future calls, “Be citizens of the 
world.” 
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A traditional, cloistered, formal 
schooling no longer meets our needs 
in this age of change. Simple tools of 
learning must today be co-ordinated 
with enlarged interests, activities, and 
expressions. Youth must know that 
narrow national economics is obsolete. 
They must understand what social 
and economic problems await study, 
analysis, and solution. They must be 
concerned with the conservation of 
both natural and human resources. 
They need a keen understanding of 
the rights and obligations of the in- 
dividual in a democracy, and of the 
authority and obligation of govern- 
ment to regulate and control prices, 
production, consumption, and the pat- 
tern of life of its citizens. Therefore, 
a high level of education—and not 
mere literacy—is today’s obligation 
upon the schools. 


War Emphasizes Responsibilities 

This present war emphasizes the 
dependence of our civilization upon 
technology. It is a struggle of compli- 
cated engines of war, assembly line 
production, streamlined transporta- 
tion, the speed of communication and 
scientific machinery, and of thorough, 
technical training of man power. Over 
2,500,000 workers have now had 
training in defense classes in the 
United States to fit them to contribute 
to the war effort. Renewed emphasis 
is being placed upon vocational and 
industrial education since it is realized 
that the shortage of technicians is due 
to our past failure to adjust curricu- 
lums to the necessities of practical life. 
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Under the Selective Service Act 
some 430,000 young men had been 
rejected up to May, 1942, because 
they had not completed as much as 
a fourth grade education. Of this 
number at least 250,000 were physi- 
cally fit to enter military service. In 
general about 45 percent of the 
draftees are being rejected on account 
of mental, educational, or physical 
shortcomings, primarily the latter. 
Hence, the cry rings out, “Make 
youth more physically fit. Teach 
health better. Broaden the scope of 
physical education. Emphasize public 
health, sanitation, and safety. Teach 
homemaking, foods, and nutrition.” 

In defense plant areas the schools 
are facing new burdens. Lands are 
condemned and stricken from the tax- 
paying rolls while more pupils are 
crowded into the classes. Schools are 
being called upon to maintain kinder- 
garten and nursery centers and to co- 
operate with certain community ac- 
tivities, interests and enterprises on an 
all-year basis. Requests are heard for 
extension of the influence of the edu- 
cational system to keep youth busy at 
worth-while activities in order to re- 
duce juvenile delinquency. Many war- 
related subjects in the curriculum are 
receiving a new emphasis. 

Teachers of youth are asked to 
stress the aims, issues, and events: of 
World War II. We are told: “The 
school is the chief agent in building 
and preserving patriotism, in devel- 
oping co-operation, morale and na- 
tional spirit, and in maintaining the 
courage needed in this hour.” 

Pupils and teachers are participat- 
ing in war-financing drives such as 
the sale of stamps and bonds, and in 
protection programs such as courses 
in safety, first aid, and air raid pre- 
cautions. Teachers and schools are 
being used in selective service regis- 
trations, rationing programs. And as 
never before we are asked to inculcate 
on our children’s minds the ideals and 
the practice of co-operation and loyal- 
ty, thrift, and sacrifice. 

“The future will be air-minded and 
not earth-bound,” we are warned. 
“Public education is to be ‘air condi- 
tioned’ to prepare for life in an air- 
mobile society. Every subject in the 
curriculum is to be vitalized and en- 
riched with reference to life in the 
coming airplane age.” 

Indeed, schools must help both to 
win the war and the peace and to 
prepare for the future. While doing 
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this they must not neglect history’s 
past contributions to our culture— 
languages, arts, science, ethics, and 
the like. They must ever remember 
that their basic aim is to help develop 
boys and girls into men and women 
who are capable and strong, morally 
and spiritually clean, honest and just 
in their economic and social relations, 
proud of their ability to work ener- 
getically and effectively, and eager to 
promote the intelligence and culture 
of a free people. 


Post-Victory Problems 


The better and broader our educa- 
tion is now, the less we shall see of 
ignorance, reaction, and mistakes in 
the readjustment days after victory. 
It is possible that victory days will 
see the United States confronted with 
the task of returning to peace-time 
industry several million men and 
women from the military ranks and 
twenty or more millions of workers 
from the activities of military produc- 
tion. Unemployment problems will be 
critical, even though a temporary 
post-war boom should be experienced. 

Many men and women whose edu- 
cation was terminated by a call to 
military service and war production 
will need to complete their schooling. 
There may be considerable work in 
the rehabilitation of those injured by 
war. A defensible school-work pro- 
gram for multitudes of unemployed 
youth will be needed. Public junior 
colleges in many centers will certainly 
be demanded. 

Continuous programs of adult edu- 
cation will be mandatory, not only to 
train for the return from war produc- 
tion to industries of peace—but to 
enable men and women to maintain 
their poise and keep pace with the 
tempo of life and the vocational mo- 
bility required in a technical world. 

Production, distribution, consump- 
tion, taxation and debt readjustments 
—these are but a few of the economic 
problems to be solved for the sake of 
social justice and for the sake of 
democracy itself in the years ahead. 
Education, study, planning — these 
will be needed on a community, state, 
regional, and national basis with due 
consideration to international rights 
and obligations. Verily, we shall have 
a democracy triumphant through edu- 
cation or else the threat of inter- 
national anarchy. 

There is a strong tendency for us 
to realize from education about what 
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we put into it. The amount of ex- 
penditure determines largely the re- 
sults achieved. 


Adequate Support Needed 


Although our system of public edu- 
cation has produced good returns on 
the money invested, the fact remains 
that we have not, as Washington ad- 
vised, promoted educational institu- 
tions as an object of primary import- 
ance. In Illinois we are spending only 
about 2 percent of our current income 
upon our common school system. 

We spend annually three and one- 
half times as much for liquor, tobacco, 
soft drinks, amusements and personal 
beautification as for common schools. 
In Illinois the liquor consumption bill 
alone is one and one-half times the 
cost of all public education. As long 
as we follow such practices, we can 
hardly demonstrate that we regard 
public education as being of “primary 
importance.” 

Illinois has over 6,000 school dis- 
tricts that maintain a school term of 
not more than eight months. In our 
downstate city and village districts 60 
percent of the elementary school 
teachers do not have training equiva- 
lent to a degree; and nine of every 
ten teachers in our one-room schools 
have training lower than the degree 
level. In Illinois 6,210 teachers re- 
ceived a wage below $800 for the 
school year ending in 1942. These are 
but illustrations of standards in our 
educational system to be improved by 
more adequate support. 

The 1940 census returns show that 
Illinois had 461,518 persons above the 
age of twenty-five years who had not 
advanced beyond the fourth grade in 
their educational achievement, and 
that of such number 130,567 had had 
no schooling whatever. The median 
educational level attained by Illinois’ 
4,828,402 citizens who had reached 
twenty-five years of age according to 
the 1940 census, was but the comple- 
tion of half of the ninth grade. While 
the level of education in our younger 
generation will surpass that of the 
older, we must realize that demands 
upon citizenship in a democracy in 
future years call for a much higher 
level of education than we have so 
far attained. 

Only recently have we considered 
seriously the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities, and we have 
much yet to be done in that respect. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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By SUSAN H. WOOD 


A SCHOOL can have an effective 
guidance program only if every phase 
of school life makes its contribution. 
Guidance in a very real sense is the 
education of the whole child. It fol- 
lows then that every school experi- 
ence—whether in the classroom or in 
the library, on the athletic field or in 
the assembly, in a school club or be- 
hind the closed door of the dean’s 
office—is a part of the growth of the 
individual. 

For several years a guidance pro- 
gram has been developing in the Ur- 
bana High School and each year it has 
become more effective. Much of its 
success has been due to the committee 
work of teachers. About six years ago, 
one committee headed by H. F. 
lames, of the science department, 
studied student records and developed 
a twelve-year permanent record fold- 
er, which is used not only in Urbana 
but in many other schools throughout 
the country. Recently, another com- 
mittee surveyed the extra-curricular 
activities to discover whether they 
were in line with the interests and 
needs of the students. Committees 
representing the various subject-mat- 
ter areas have undertaken a continu- 
ous study of their respective offerings 
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Interviewing a Senior “Applicant” 


for Employment in a Demonstration Bef ore Senior Home Rooms 


A Growing Guidance Program 


as they relate to social trends and 
needs of the students. 

Last year a guidance committee 
made a survey of the school’s gradu- 
ates during the last ten years. This 
study yielded information of immedi- 
ate and continuing value for class 
work and curriculum revision. For the 
past year this committee has contin- 
ued as a co-ordinating agency which 
gives direction to the entire guidance 
program. The committee is composed 
of a chairman, Susan Wood, of the 
social studies department ; the princi- 
pal, S. B. Hadden ; the assistant prin- 
cipal and dean of boys, Clark You- 
mans ; the dean of girls, Sarah Fisher, 
and classroom teachers representing 
each of the four high-school classes. 


Classroom and Library 
Contribute 


Any successful teacher constantly 
assists the student in discovering the 
relationships between in-school and 
out - of - school environment. Reports 
from the teachers to the guidance 
committee during the past year reveal 
a variety of approaches to this end 
and some exceedingly interesting re- 
sults. An entire unit of work in senior 
English was devoted to the study of 
vocations. Nearly every department 
reported an extensive reading pro- 
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gram, not all emphasizing vocations, 
however. Included were books on such 
topics as etiquette, getting along with 
people, the development of personal- 
ity, and character building. Class dis- 
cussions—planned and incidental, field 
trips, interviews, exhibits, surveys, 
projects, and work experiences were 
devices used by the Urbana teachers. 

No guidance program can succeed 
without the interest and assistance of 
an efficient librarian. In addition to 
helping individual teachers and stu- 
dents, the librarians at the Urbana 
High School have built up a collec- 
tion of college catalogues, have as- 
sisted greatly in the selection of books, 
magazines, and pamphlets, and have 
co-operated splendidly with the guid- 
ance committee’s effort to arouse in- 
terest in reading the material, with 
colorful bulletin boards and attractive 
displays. 


Freshman Orientation 


With much of the vocational as- 
pect of guidance left to the subject- 
matter areas, the guidance committee 
has directed its attention to other 
phases of the program. Its work be- 
gins with the eighth grade. Toward 
the close of the school year, the prin- 
cipal, the dean of boys, and the dean 
of girls, visit the junior high school 
(Continued on page 32) 

















































Exceptional Children 


Some Educational Implications of the Conference Called 


by Governor Green to Consider Their Problems and Needs 


For many years socially sensitive 


teachers and school administrators 
have been concerned with their inabil- 
ity to provide an educational program 
offering handicapped children oppor- 
tunities comparable with those re- 
ceived by normal children. 

As the Nation has sought to mobil- 
ize fully and to best advantage its total 
manpower behind the war effort, it 
has become increasingly evident that 
our failure to develop the potential 
abilities of many of our exceptional 
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By WARREN T. KINGSBURY 


children has resulted in a serious im- 
pairment of that effort. 


Recognition of this fact was one of 
the principal reasons responsible for 
the Governor’s Conference on Excep- 
tional Children held June 15 at the 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. This confer- 
ence attempted, for the first time in 
the history of the State, to paint an 
over-all picture of the problems and 
needs of the exceptional children of 
Illinois. Thus while our principal con- 
cern here is with educational implica- 
tions, it must be borne in mind that 
the conference was equally concerned 
with the physical and mental well- 
being and the social and vocational 
adjustment of exceptional children of 
all types. 

The conference was called by Gov- 
ernor Dwight H. Green and con- 
ducted by the Illinois Commission for 
Handicapped Children, of which Mrs. 
Harry M. Mulberry, past president of 
the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, is the chairman, and Law- 
rence J. Linck, the executive di- 
rector.” Referring to exceptional chil- 


*A copy of the proceedings of the conference 
and other information concerning the work of the 
commission may be obtained by addressing the 
Commission for Handicapped Children, 211 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Upper Left: Education Goes 
On in the Hospital 


Lower Left: Crippled Children 
Are Patriotic 


Photographs Courtesy Chicago Public 
Schools 


Crippled Children Can Be Artistic 
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dren in his message to the conference, 
Governor Green said: 

We can ill afford to ignore the crying 
needs for care and education of these chil- 
dren. Their potentialities for useful living 
are far greater both in usefulness to them- 
selves and in usefulness to society than we 
have ever realized. Today we are able to 
appreciate somewhat more keenly than ever 
efore the worth to society of every indi- 
idual, however limited his capacities may 
e. It is only elementary good sense that we 
lan to utilize to the fullest our resources 
or insuring every reasonable attainment of 
every exceptional child. 


Many Deserving Children Not 
Aided 


Five phases of this problem were 
considered by the conference. First, 
an attempt was made to show its na- 
ture and extent. The term exceptional 
children was defined as “those who 
are physically handicapped ; those who 
are mentally retarded; those who are 
exceptionally gifted and handicapped 
by virtue of their extreme endow- 
ment ; and those who are socially mal- 
adjusted to the point of becoming de- 
linquent, truant or incorrigible.” 


Under this definition it was pointed 
out that there are more than 100,000 
such exceptional children of school 
age in Illinois who at the present time 
are not receiving even a reasonably 
adequate education. This figure in- 
cludes from two to three thousand crip- 
pled children who are in need of spe- 
cial educational opportunity and are 


Right: Minds and Bodies Must 
Grow Together 


not receiving it ; several thousand hard 
of hearing children for whom no pro- 
vision is being made; another several 
thousand children who need some sort 
of modified school program because 
they are classified as serious behavior 
problems; some 2,500 delinquents ; 
and a considerable number of others. 
These are children for whom definite 


assistance has been legally provided 
but who for various reasons are not 
receiving it. 

In addition to these there are many 
others for whom no State financial aid 
is provided, such as: children with car- 
diac deficiencies ; children with speech 
defects ; those whose vitality has been 
lowered from extreme malnourish- 


Crippled Children Enjoy Participating in Sports 


Crippled Children in Hospital School Learn Arts and Crafts 
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ment, anemia, or other diseases ; chil- 
dren suffering from epilepsy; and 
children who are mentally handi- 
capped, including both those who are 
mentally retarded and those who are 
mentally gifted. 

The explanation of the fact that the 
State now offers educational assist- 
ance to certain types of exceptional 
children and ignores others, is that fa- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Air-Conditioning ‘ 


‘Our High Schools 


By PAUL LILJEDAHL 


W hat is Education’s part in preparing for the Air Age? 
Teachers from 100 Illinois high schools sought the answer 


this summer at the University of Illinois 


A. the time of the outbreak of World 
War II, we were about to enter a new 
era—the Air Age, if you wish to give 
it a name. Had war not come, we un- 
doubtedly would now be well on our 
way toa greatly expanded program of 
commercial aviation, the eventual con- 
sequences of which might have made 
the airplane an agent of peace, a role 
for which it was intended, rather than 
a deadly and powerful instrument of 
war. Nevertheless as things are, we 
are obliged to consider first aviation 
for the national defense and for the 
satisfactory termination of the war. 
The urgency of this situation makes it 
vitally important that schools through- 
out our Nation convert their teaching 
in certain subject-matter areas to the 
training of air personnel. 

In this effort we lag behind our 
enemies. The initial air superiority of 
the Germans did not just happen. 
Several years ago, a program of mak- 
ing the German people “air-minded” 
was launched by the Nazis. This pro- 
gram began in the higher schools but 
gradually worked its way further into 
the educational system, until now it is 
a part of the program of the elemen- 
tary schools. 

Any teacher of the physical sciences 
is able to recall several students in his 
classes of recent years, young men 
who showed an aptitude for scientific 
things and who are now in the air 
corps gallantly serving their country. 
Had we been sooner on the alert, we 
would have given them more func- 
tional training in meteorology, aero- 
dynamics, communications, theory of 
flight, and air navigation—all of which 
are touched upon in theoretical fashion 
in the physics course. Had these 
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things been definitely integrated in a 
course such as we now contemplate— 
the Science of Aeronautics—there is 
no doubt in my mind that these young 
men would have been better prepared 
for their specialized work as pilots, 
navigators, and maintenance men. 

It is the ultimate objective in our 
national war effort to have 185,000 
aircraft in our air force. For each of 
these aircraft a crew of from two to 
eight men is required. Thus it is safe 
to say that 740,000 or more young 
men will be needed to handle these 
aircraft and an indefinitely larger 
number in the ground crews to keep 
these craft in condition for flight. An 
air force of this size will bring us the 
air supremacy which we need to win 
this war. 


New Era in Transportation 


At the termination of the war a per- 
sonnel for a vast new peace-time air 
system will have been created as a 
result of this training program. Many 
of those trained will fly the new com- 
mercial airways that are bound to be 
established when peace comes. Some 
of them will become the engineers who 
will develop new types of planes for 
all sorts of transportation. 

As a result of this great extension 
of air transpoftation, raw materials 
will be quickly flown from their 
sources to points of manufacture 
and fabrication. Finished products will 
be shunted to various parts of the globe. 
The whole world will literally become 
our own back yard as travel to remote 
regions becomes commonplace. The 
new commerce and the new social 
contacts will lead to further modifica- 
tion of that high degree of nationalism 





* 


THE AUTHOR of this article says 
of it that it was inspired by his work 
in aeronautics at the University of 
Illinois this summer. As its contribu- 
tion to the program of pre-flight train- 
ing in the secondary schools sponsored 
by the Federal departments of Com- 
merce, Navy, and War and by the 
U. S. Office of Education, the college 
of education of the University of IIli- 
nois this summer offered an intensive 
two-weeks course on methods and ma- 
terials to be used in high-school classes 
in the science of aeronautics ; an eight- 
week demonstration course in aero- 
nautics for high-school seniors in the 
University High School, and spon- 
sored a series of conferences dealing 
with problems of “air-conditioning” 
subjects taught in secondary schools. 
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that leads to war. What good are tar- 
iffs if ships fly over borders? The 
intermingling of various nationalities 
in greater numbers will bring about a 
better understanding and give rise to 
a new hope for lasting peace. 

Air transportation is less expensive 
than older means when the saving of 
time is considered. To illustrate, or- 
chids, now grown in expensive hot- 
houses here in the United States, could 
be picked wild in Mexico at a cost of 
five cents each, transported to the 
United States by airplane at five cents 
each, and then sold for a small frac- 
tion of their present cost. 

The buyer from a Midwest depart- 
ment store could fly to New York, 
select the models he thought would 
please in his community, and order 
only enough to meet his immediate 
needs, for delivery the next day. He 
would thus eliminate loss from items 
not sold or sold at a reduction because 
of their unseasonableness, contingen- 
cies that he must take into account in 
fixing a selling price when, under 
present methods of transportation, he 
must buy a large stock well in advance 
of the season. 

These minor illustrations perhaps 
suggest the new era of travel and 
commerce during peace time which 
will follow upon our attaining suprem- 
acy in the air during the period of the 
war, and the continuing values to be 
sought in programs of instruction de- 
signed to “air-condition” young 
America. 

Instruction in aeronautics can con- 
tribute also to safety in the air. It is 
estimated that about 80 percent of 

(Continued on page 25) 
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By VERA MICHELES DEAN 


“The Strategy of post-war reconstruction is inextricably 
linked with the strategy of winning the war. That is why 


we must shape our plans for the post-war world now. . .’ 


a discussions of war and peace from 
New York to San Francisco, from 
New Orleans to St. Paul, many peo- 
ple still talk as if they believe that 
sooner or later a bell will ring: then 
war will be over, and peace will have 
begun. But no such bell will ring, nor 
will there be a clear dividing line be- 
tween war and peace. One of the most 
tragic mistakes that the Allies made 
in 1918 was to think that, because an 
armistice had been signed, war was at 
an end. It is true that military opera- 
tions did end with the armistice. But 
the war continued right on after 1918 
—on the economic front, the social 
front, the psychological front — all 
shaping up a new Armageddon. 

Now, in the perspective of a quar- 
ter of a century, we realize that the 
Allies won the war, but lost the peace 
—and lost the peace because they re- 
fused to take responsibility for post- 
war reconstruction. If we are to avoid 
repeating the experience of 1918, we 
must realize right now that this war 
is not worth fighting, that the sacri- 
fices we are all being called upon to 
make are not worth making, unless we 
pledge ourselves here and now to see 
that our war efforts do not remain 
sterile, but serve as the prelude for 
responsible peace-making. 


In Time of War Prepare for Peace 


At a time when war rages on all the 
continents and in all the oceans of the 
world, it may seem premature to talk 
of peace. Yet already the future peace 


This article is the first part of an address delivered 
before the second general session of the convention 
of the National Education Association, Denver, Col- 


orado, Monday evening, June 29, 1942. 
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is being forged on the anvil of war. 
All over the globe, wherever people 
fight or silently resist foreign domina- 
tion, they think and talk about the 
new order of things that may emerge 
out of the struggle. Many of the prob- 
lems whose solution had been post- 
poned until after the war—such as the 
complex problems of India—must be 
solved right now as part of the war 
effort. The strategy of post-war recon- 
struction is inextricably linked with 
the strategy of winning the war. That 
is why we must shape our plans for 
the post-war world now, in the midst 
of the conflict. Otherwise, we may be 
as mentally unprepared for peace as 
we have been mentally unprepared for 
war. 

But while we understand some of 
the mistakes committed by the peace- 
makers of Versailles, we do not yet 
have complete answers to the ques- 
tions raised in 1919. We are still seek- 
ing to discover how we can provide 
free access for all countries to the raw 
materials and markets of the world on 
terms of equality. We are still study- 
ing the possibility of improving the 
relationship between backward and 
advanced countries—a relationship we 
call imperialism—in such a way as to 
make the backward countries advanced 
and to raise their standard of living. 
We still wonder how, in case of Nazi 
defeat, we can integrate Germany into 
the European community of nations, 
so that Europe—and the whole world 
—might benefit by the talents of the 
German people without having to fear 
their militaristic ambitions. In the 
same way, we wonder how we can en- 
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list the peaceful co-operation of the 
Japanese in the fruitful development 
of Asia. We are still at a loss to know 
how to prevent the recurrence of war. 
But we have learned many of the les- 
sons of the peace we lost, and are be- 
coming increasingly determined not to 
lose the peace after this war through 
slothfulness and irresponsibility. 

Many people, in recent years, have 
ridiculed the slogan under which the 
United States fought the first world 
war—the slogan of “making the world 
safe for democracy.’ Yet this slogan 
was noble in its implications, and did 
genuinely stir the emotions of millions 
of men and women at that time. What 
we must deplore is not the slogan it- 
self, but the fact that once the war was 
won the Western democracies failed 
to translate this slogan into living 
reality. Now we know from bitter ex- 
perience that a world which did not 
provide a majority of its inhabitants 
with a minimum standard of existence 
could not long be safe for political 
democracy. 

It should not be our aim to impose 
the political institutions familiar to 
the United States and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations on the rest 
of the world, which may be unpre- 
pared for them by historic, economic 
or social conditions. Our purpose 
should be to perfect the political in- 
stitutions of democracy, which have 
fostered the fine flowering of man’s 
spirit in many countries and in many 
continents, and adapt them to the 
social and economic conditions of a 
mass-production era all over the world. 
We should not merely keep to our- 
selves the privileges won for us by our 
political and industrial achievements. 
We should share them with other 
people. This objective was long ago 
expressed by Walt Whitman: 

“I speak the pass-word primeval, I 
give the sign of democracy. By God! 
I will accept nothing which all cannot 
have their counterpart of on the same 
terms.” 


We Witness the Passing 
of Imperialism 

In looking forward to post-war re- 
construction, we shall have to take 
into account the seismic changes 
wrought in the international landscape 
by war and revolution. As far as Asia 
is concerned, a victory of the United 
Nations in that region would redound 
to the benefit not of the Western pow- 
ers but of those Asiatic peoples who are 
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Se the by SS of Wlinois 


I am more deeply indebted to you 
now than ever before for the very 
splendid co-operation given me by 


practically every delegate at the 
N.E.A. Convention in Denver this 
summer. Even though we were not 
successful in our efforts, we were suc- 
cessful in bringing together the vari- 
ous teacher groups from the four 
corners of the State in a much closer 
union than we have experienced be- 
fore. 

The teachers of Illinois gained in 
loyal devotion to each other, in co-op- 
eration with each other and in a much 
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clearer understanding of each other's 
problems. 

Please permit me to thank each and 
every one of you—delegates to the 
convention, members of the N.E.A. 
of Illinois represented by these dele- 
gates, and especially the campaign 
committee who worked so loyally, so 
faithfully and so unceasingly, not only 
during the convention in Denver, but 
also during the entire year just passed. 


Sincerely yours, 


N.E.A. Director for Illinois 


F ete 





either already fighting Japan or may 
fight it in the future, notably China and 
India. This is legitimate and proper. 
It will be impossible after the war 
for Britain, Holland, the United 
States, and France to claim special 
privileges and influence in the Far 
East while denying them to Japan. 

Today we are witnessing the pass- 
ing of Nineteenth Century imperial- 
ism in the Orient. What we must do 
there is to fight for the liberation of 
the Asiatic peoples themselves from 
the domination not only of the Jap- 
anese but also of the Western powers. 
For we must remember that in the Far 
East we have by no means yet won the 
undivided and loyal support of native 
populations. China has proved a stead- 
fast ally of the United Nations. But in 
Burma, in Malaya, in the Dutch East 
Indies, in India itself, millions of 
people have not yet achieved either 
a standard of living or a level of polit- 
ical consciousness which would make 
them feel that they had a clear choice 
between Japan, on the one hand, and 
the Western powers on the other. 

To many of them Japanese rule, 
although it will probably prove far 
less humane than that of Britain and 
the United States, is merely a choice 
between two forms of foreign domin- 
ation. To win the support of the 
Asiatic peoples, the Western powers 
will have to do more than invite them 
to fight for restoration of the status 
quo. Only on a basis of equal rights 
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can Europe and the United States 
achieve peaceful and fruitful collabor- 
ation with Asia after the war. 


Europe’s Problems Demand a 
Period of International Control 


In Europe, too, new forces are in 
the making. Some people in_ this 
country have been troubled rather 
than gratified by Russia’s resistance 
against the Nazis. They have said: 

“What will happen to the Western 
world if Russia wins the war? Won't 
we just be jumping out of the frying 
pan into the fire, out of Nazism into 
Communism ?” 

If Russia does defeat Germany, it 
will unquestionably wield great in- 
fluence over the peace settlement. This 
will be due not to the effectiveness of 
Communist propaganda, which has 
been relatively ineffective in indus- 
trialized Western countries, but to the 
fact that Russia will have demonstra- 
ted it had the courage, stamina, and 
power to resist Germany. 

Those who do not like the Russian 
system will not be able to conjure it 
away by mere denunciation, or by 
witch-hunting of local Communists. 
If we do not like the Russian plans 
for a post-war order, that is all the 
more reason for formulating, right 
now, a post-war program in demo- 
cratic terms that could rouse the en- 
thusiasm and enlist the support both 
of Russia and of Europe’s conquered 
peoples. As a matter of fact, by the 
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time the war is over, changes within 
Russia and within the other United 
Nations may have brought us all much 
closer together than could have pos- 
sibly been anticipated in 1939. 

There are also many people who 
worry about the future of Germany. 
Some, especially those in Europe who 
have suffered from the effects of Nazi 
conquest, demand that Germany should 
be severely punished, that the German 
state should be dismembered, and that 
the people should be rendered harm- 
less for generations to come. 

Yet if there is one lesson we must 
learn from the lost peace, it is that the 
world cannot isolate Germany any 
more than it succeeded in excluding 
Russia. To dismember Germany would 
be merely to recreate a state of things 
in which the Germans would be con- 
stantly striving to unite under some 
new Hitler. It would also throw Ger- 
many back into the Middle Ages, from 
which to the grief of the whole world it 
has not yet politically emerged even 
though it has most effectively utilized 
the industrial and military techniques 
of the Twentieth Century. Nor is it 
practicable, even if it seemed desirable, 
to exterminate the German people. 
What we must try to do is to estab- 
lish international control of Germany, 
and of Europe as a whole, during the 
transition period that is bound to fol- 
low the war. 


First Task, Rehabilitation 


Such international control, adminis- 
tered by all the United Nations, and 
not merely by the great powers, would 
serve three main purposes. First, it 
would protect the Germans against the 
revenge of the conquered peoples— 
and we must remember that fear of 
revenge has been used by Nazi propa- 
gandists to goad the Germans into 
continuing the war effort. Second, it 
would permit reorganization of the 
countries conquered and disorganized 
by the Germans, without permitting 
them to sink into a state of anarchy 
and revolution which might otherwise 
reduce Europe to chaos. And third, 
it would make it possible for the 
United Nations to undertake orderly 
rehabilitation of the entire continent. 

For one of our first tasks once the 
“cease fire!” has sounded will be to 
feed, clothe, and provide medical aid 
for millions of men, women, and child- 
ren, including the Germans, who for 
many years have been suffering great 
hardships and privations of mind and 

(Continued on page 28) 
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ADULT ILLITERACY 


The disclosures of the 1940 Census, 
with respect to this problem (adult 
illiteracy) should shock the Nation 
into remedial action through its 
schools. More than 10,100,000 adults, 
25 years of age and over, in the 
United States are functionally illit- 
erate ; that is, they are unable to read 
a newspaper or to write a letter or to 
do simple arithmetical computations. 
Not only does this functional illiteracy 
among 13.5 percent of our adult pop- 
ulation handicap us in the mobiliza- 
tion of our manpower for specialized 
war production and for military train- 
ing, but it also stands as a blot upon 
our democracy and a peril to our in- 
stitutions. Demagogues thrive in the 
acid soil of ignorance and illiteracy ; 
intolerance and prejudice find roots 
in minds unopened to the light re- 
flected from the printed page. 

Several months ago the War De- 
partment determined that in order 
quickly to master the work of a sol- 
dier in modern warfare a degree of 
literacy represented by completion of 
the fourth grade in school should be 
the requisite of selectees. Large num- 
bers of selectees have been unable to 
meet this minimum requirement. Ac- 
cording to the Selective Service, at 
least 150,000 of the men already re- 
jected because of functional illiteracy 
would have been physically eligible 
for military service. That means ap- 
proximately fifteen divisions lost to us. 

Nor are the functional illiterates 
all foreign-born or Negroes: 4,200,- 
000 of them are native-born whites ; 
3,100,000 are foreign-born; approx- 
imately 2,700,000 are Negroes. They 
do not all live in the South: New 
York State has over a million, Illinois 
has 462,000 who would fail on a sim- 
ple literacy test... .. 


* * 7 


Our eventual goal must be a popu- 
lation taught to read and write and 
figure in its youth—a population to 
whom accessible free public schools 
and good teaching are everywhere 
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The N.E.A. convention program was geared to current 


issues as excerpts from a few addresses will show 


available. We are only curing the 
symptoms, not the disease, when we 
work to make our adult population 
functionally literate. All those Amer- 
icans who are physically and mentally 
able to do so, must be taught to read 
and write before they reach adult- 
hood, if we are ever to achieve that 
degree of national literacy at which 
the Census loses interest in the prob- 
lem. 

You doubtless know that Germany 
says she has reached that state today. 
In the last Census taken in that coun- 
try, illiterates were not counted, be- 
cause there were so few of them. 
Japan, on the basis of the number of 
conscripts for the army who could not 
read and write in 1925, reported only 
88 percent illiteracy, and no longer 
counts her illiterates. You know that 
13.5 percent of cur own population 
twenty-five years of age and over can- 
not read and write well enough to 
read printed directions, or newspa- 
pers, or letters—JoHN W. Stupe- 
BAKER, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 


cation, Washington, D. C. 


y 
TEACHER SALARIES AND 
TEACHER SHORTAGE 


There is little wonder that teachers 
are drawn from the schoolroom into 
other services when the facts are 
known. The regular school program 
is supported on a peacetime basis and 
is possibly the only public service 
which is supported on a peacetime 
scale during wartime. I cite the wage 
scale in ten states. These figures rep- 
resent the median weekly salary of 
teachers, principals, and supervisors 
in these states on the basis of a fifty- 
week year. (Remember that 50 per- 
cent of the teachers, principals, and 
supervisors receive less than these 
amounts. ) 


$11.18 South Carolina $14.86 
11.68 South Dakota 14.88 


Mississippi 
Arkansas 
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Alabama $14.88 Georgia $15.40 
North Dakota 14.90 Kentucky 16.52 
Tennessee 15.14 Nebraska 16.58 


—Ricwarp E. Jaccers, Director, 
Teacher Training and Certification, 
State Department of Education, 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


¥ 
BROTHERHOOD OF MEN 
. as the Second World War 


waxes to a fateful climax, nations are 
discovering that the brotherhood of 


men is not only a high ideal but a _ 


practical necessity if men are to re- 
main free. We have seen how such 
unbrotherly things as discrimination, 
intolerance and the exploitation of the 
unfortunate have acted like boom- 
erangs on those who practised them. 
We are coming to realize though 
slowly, that the highway to future 
peace, freedom and prosperity for 
ourselves is to enable others also to 
enjoy them. The golden rule, which is 
the corollary of the brotherhood of 
men, is actually as necessary among 
nations as it is among the individuals 
and groups of any one nation. Per- 
haps the real mission of Hitler and 
Tojo is to make us realize this —M. 
Tuomas TcuHovu, Former Secretary 
to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 


v 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR RECONSTRUCTION 


The high school as well as the ele- 
mentary school must prepare for after 
the war. Every future citizen should 
spend at least an hour and a half 
every school day preparing to do his 
part in the years to come as an intelli- 
gent citizen. We may expect after the 
war widespread bitter clashes between 
labor leaders and capitalists, between 
new dealers and antis, who have not 
yet learned enough and have not yet 
recognized the basic attitudes and ap- 
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preciation of co-operation. Unless the 
American schools, pulpit, and press 
build an intelligence which will sur- 
pass that of the previous generation, 
we are in great danger of depression 
and misery and poverty of dimensions 
unheard of, if not complete economic 
collapse and revolution. 

Every department and teacher must 
think clearly what should be their re- 
spective duties. It will probably be 
necessary to scrap many old ideas, to 
revise courses of study, to make de- 
partmental sacrifices, to seek for new 
objectives. Preparation for college, if 
there is really any such animal, must 
be subordinated to preparation for cit- 
izenship. Vocational education for 
jobs which do not exist is of little 
value. Health education and the de- 
velopment of qualities of character 
which will enable our people to with- 
stand the shocks that lie ahead are of 
more importance than previously. 
Broader outlooks into unlimited rela- 
tions should be one of the schools 
fundamental objectives—an_ under- 
standing and an appreciation of other 
peoples and other nations, our present 
blind spot. 

School must not wait until the war 
is won. The educational foundation 
must be laid now or it will be too late. 


Have faith that those eighteen years 
of age or over will win the war. We 
must do our part, our patriotic duty, 
to see that the war will not have been 
won in vain.—Hart R. Douctass, Di- 
rector, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 


M 
HEALTH AS A SCHOOL 
OBJECTIVE 


America has not had a national 
ideal for promotion of health. Actual 
physical fitness has not been the pat- 
tern; on the other hand, we have been 
literally damned by soft cushions to 
become a nation of sitters—in autos, 
movies, before radios, and even at ath- 
letic games. We have become ha- 
bituated to soft foods. Present armed- 
force examinations indicate all too 
well these results. Part of this has 
been the result of a nation which got 
too much advice from advertising— 
eat what you want to, exercise as lit- 
tle as possible, violate every biological 
law known, then take two spoonsful 
of this or that and be a new man. 
Even exercising machines have been 
advertised and we are told that we 
can get exercises without effort at 
$5.00 down and fifty cents a week. 
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The educational authorities placed 
health as one of the seven cardinal 
principles of education in 1918. They 
again listed “strengthening the work 
of the schools and the colleges in 
health, safety, and physical education” 
as the first of the wartime set of ob- 
jectives in 1941. In spite of these 
good resolutions, emphasis on health 
as a school objective is largely by lip 
service. The great majority of ad- 
ministrators don’t mean it. They were 
perfectly willing to put in hygiene 
classes, thus administering to them- 
selves an opiate to dull their con- 
sciences while they did very little 
about essential health issues. 

Real physical fitness depends on na- 
tional morale, a feeling that we have 
something worth while sacrificing for 
at home and defending at the front. 
With this type of national morale, 
men will train and the total popula- 
tion will sacrifice. Give young men 
and women a feeling that the cause is 
just and they will meet the challenge. 

Thus we will set health as an ideal 
and develop strength and ‘endurance 
when we have developed national mo- 
rale, and this very health in turn will 
become the foundation stone of na- 
tional morale—Jay B. Nasu, Pro- 
fessor of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, and President, American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation 


DYNAMIC BUYING POWER 


In this war we have demonstrated 
what industry and laber can do when 
there is a customer big enough to 
challenge the ability of our productive 
system. We have turned the wheels 
of industry faster and faster. We have 
attained the highest level of employ- 
ment, of payrolls, of national income 
and of business activity in the history 
of this or any other country. As long 
as Uncle Sam is there ready to gobble 
up the goods as fast as they come off 
the production line, and still yell for 
more and more, these increases will 
continue. 

When the war is over, our problem 
is to substitute 130 million people in 
America and people of other nations 
for the one big customer of industry 
today. That is the way to full-scale 
prosperity. Instead of the tremendous 
buying being financed by taxes, paid 
under war-time pressure, the buying of 
the future must come voluntarily and 
as eagerly out of pocketbooks which 
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have been opened by the created de- 
sire for the goods that American men 
and women can make in American 
factories. 

That is the opportunity. There are 
problems of distribution involved, as 
well as problems of marketing. We 
will have to find the way of lifting the 
peacetime incomes of about half of 
our population who have earned less 
than a thousand dollars annually. But 
buying power being accumulated by 
lower income groups in these days of 
scarcity and high wages will help that, 
Buying power, when released in the 
market places, creates and sustains 
payrolls, which in turn become buying 
power again. If we can keep the en- 
gine of our economy rolling on the 
dollar wheels of dynamic buying 
power and high wages, we can get 
out of the economic woods in a hurry. 
—Watter D. Futter, President, 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 





EMOTIONAL MATURITY 
(Continued from page 6) 


“Red,” “Fat,” “Shorty,” etc.; parents’ re- 
fusal to buy something desired; “in for” 
attitude on part of coaches and teachers; 
refusal of family car; lack of spending 
money; not getting own way; failure to 
find the thing wanted for use; false accusa- 
tion; being called a “child” or, “sonny” or 
“girlie.” 

Senior Hich ScuHoo..—Refusal of fam- 
ily car; gossip; being bossed ; lack of spend- 
ing money; losing athletic contest, debate, 
etc.; boy or girl friend dating another per- 
son; unfairness on part of teachers and 
coaches; other students obtaining credit 
for work procured dishonestly through 
copying, use of class “pony,” etc.; not ob- 
taining grade desired; teasing; loss of an 
article, book, golf ball, etc. 


You naturally ask, “What can we 
do to improve the pupil’s emotional 
control?” Some things that I believe 
are very helpful in this respect follow. 


1. Improve the individual’s health. 

2. Remove the cause for the emotional 
disturbance. 

3. Teach the child skills or techniques 
which will aid him in overcoming his dread 
of a situation. For example, fear of water 
may be overcome by learning how to swim. 

4. Interest the child in something other 
than the occasion for the anger. 

5. Bring the child into contact with the 
fear object, or situation gradually. The 
association of a reward or a pleasing stim- 
ulus with the fear stimulus may improve 
the situation. 

6. Appeal to the individual’s intelligence. 

7. Direct emotions into useful channels. 

8. Set a personal example of better emo- 
tional control. 

9. Remove privileges in response to out- 
bursts of fear or anger. 
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An informal communication emphasizing current 
developments in the I.E.A. 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 


Illinois Education Association 


Dear DAVE: 

Our new school year is well under 
way. It will be a year fraught with 
many decisions vital to our schools and 
the Nation they serve. In true Amer- 
ican fashion we face these eventuali- 
ties with equanimity, solidarity and 
dogged determination. In fact, we 
have a satisfying sense of participa- 
tion in. tremendous efforts for the 
preservation of civilization and the 
salvation of man. Our abilities and re- 
sources will be taxed to the limit in 
this great effort. We are girded se- 
curely in our conviction that right 
makes might, and ours is the right. 


Mrs. Miniver 


I have just seen the remarkable 
motion picture, “Mrs. Miniver.” It 
dramatically portrays the fortitude of 
a great people, our British allies. It 
vividly pictures their love of home and 
family, their faith in God and their 
fellow-men, their love for the finer 
attributes of life, their devotion to 
peace, their belief in education, their 
courage in the face of imminent dan- 
ger bordering at times upon disaster, 
and their willingness to sacrifice all 
else if necessary to preserve the things 
they believe in and love. 


A Contrast 


The picture tragically demonstrates 
the frightfulness of modern war in its 
effects upon the non-combatants, the 
young, the aged, their homes, their 
schools, their towns, and their 
churches. It briefly but poignantly re- 
veals the stark conflict between men 
schooled to think and act in terms 
of conquest and power and those 
schooled in the knowledge of human 
values. It effectively contrasts the 
Christian outlook upon the problems 
of man and the diabolical effects of 
satanic scheming and planning of dic- 
tators gone mad. 


The Good in Mankind 


Mrs. Miniver of course portrays 
the good in mankind everywhere. Just 
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as the drama pictures the British in 
these days of trial, so it speaks for the 
unfortunate French, the long-suffer- 
ing Chinese, the indomitable Greeks 
and Norwegians, the fearless Fili- 
pinos, the stoic Russians, the intrepid 
Poles, Czechs, and Yugoslavs, the 
subjugated Italians, and suffering hu- 
manity everywhere. 


Mrs. Minivers Everywhere 


There are Mrs. Minivers every- 
where; so are there millions of Mr. 
Minivers and Miniver families. They 
together constitute the people who 
finally will save the world for good. 
Some day they will speak and act 
forcefully and decisively. Already their 
efforts have caused rumblings and re- 
bellions among subjugated peoples full 
of portent to the conquerors. 


School Ma’am Minivers 


I have been thinking of the thou- 
sands of Minivers in our public 
schools—teachers who day in and day 
out practise and demonstrate the finer 
ways of life. In countless classrooms 
we see examples of faith, love, deter- 
mination, integrity, sincerity, under- 
standing, helpfulness, hope, charity. 

These Minivers again this school 
year will lay staunch foundations for 
better days for mankind. They will 
band themselves together effectively 
for the preservation of the gains 
achieved for mankind to date. They 
will protect the privilege of educational 
opportunity for all. They will protect 
the American public school even as 
our military forces protect democratic 
bastions the world over. They will or- 
ganize wholeheartedly, locally, in the 
State and in the Nation, about the 
N. E. A. and I. E. A. and their affili- 
ates, professionally and patriotically to 
defend and extend democratic offer- 
ings, privileges, and responsibilities. 

These Minivers have and will hold 
the respect of their fellow-citizens. 
They will remain true to their convic- 
tions, even as have their brave brother 
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and sister professionalists in Norway, 
Holland, and elsewhere. They will 
adapt their ways and means to fit any 
situation, just as the English teachers 
have inspiringly maintained and ex- 
panded public education under the 
most difficult circumstances. They will 
help to maintain that esprit de corps so 
vital to victory in the common cause. 

They will wholeheartedly partici- 
pate in every home-front effort essen- 
tial to victory and the preservation of 
the American way of life. 

Finally, when the great struggle is 
over, and even before, I believe, the 
Minivers of the classroom, like the 
Mrs. Miniver of the screen, will be 
signally honored by the naming of a 
rose, in their case the rose of esteem 
for a profession greatly elevated in 
the affection and appreciation of the 
American people and the American 
government. 

What do you think about it, Dave? 

Very truly yours, 
Irv 


Digest of Board Meetings 

TIME AND PLAcE: State headquar- 
ters, Springfield, Illinois, May 16, 
1942 at 12:15 p.m. 

PRESENT: President Orville T. 
Bright; Directors W. C. Handlin, E. 
H. Stullken, Russell Malan, and Exe- 
cutive Secretary Irving F. Pearson. 

Business: 1. Accepted monthly fi- 
nancial report. 

2. Designated Hester Burbridge as 
state delegate to N.E.A. meeting. 

3. Directed that delegate meeting at 
Denver be presided over by President 
Bright. 

4. Directed the Executive Secre- 
tary and Editor to investigate offers 
for printing ILLINo1s Epucation and 
to contract according to their best 
judgment. 

5. Authorized building installations 
to meet insurance inspector’s sugges- 
tions. 

6. Received report of receipts for 
the new public relations sound picture. 
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7. Authorized the expenditure of 
$3500 for the new film in 16mm and 
35mm form, including five-minute and 
fifteen-minute showings. 

Adjournment : 2 P.M. 

IRVING F. PEARSON, 
Executive Secretary 


June 29, 1942 
TIME AND PLAce: Brown Palace 
Hotel, Denver, Colorado, June 29, 
1942 at 6:30 P.M. 
PRESENT: President Orville  T. 
Bright ; Directors V. L. Nickell, W. C. 


Handlin, E. H. Stullken, Russell 
Malan and Director-elect Hester Bur- 
bridge. Also staff members B. I. Grif- 
fith, Eloise P. Bingham, and Irving 
F. Pearson. 

Business: 1. Received Mr. Grif- 
fith’s final report on financing the 
sound film and viewed the film. 

2. Received the recommendation of 
the Executive Secretary and the Edi- 
tor and awarded contract to Neely 
Printing Company, Chicago, for print- 
ing ILLINOIS EDUCATION. 





eA new service to the 
members of the I.E. A. 


effective immediately 


100 East Edwards Street 
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(¥\ Announcing 


THE 1.4. 
SUBSCRIPT 


Sponsored by the Teacher Welfare Committee 


AVE YOUR LEA. DUE 
AND MORE > » 


For Magazine Price Lists Address 
I.E.A. Subscription Service 


SERCH 


e Liberal rates on 
many professional 
and other magazines 





Springfield, Illinois 
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3. Considered communication re- 
garding draft exemptions for teachers. 
Moved appeals first to local draft 
boards and then to higher authorities 
with recommendations to the N.E.A. 
and Office of Education. 

4. Authorized bomb and war risk 
insurance for headquarters building. 

5. Reviewed tenure case procedures 
and directed no final releases except 
with Board approval. 

Adjournment : 9 P.M. 


IrvING F. PEARSON, 
Executive Secretary 


July 31 and August 1, 1942 


TIME AND Pace: State headquar- 
ters, Springfield, Illinois, Friday, July 
31, and Saturday, August 1. 

PrEsENT: Acting President Russell 
Malan; Directors W. C. Handlin, E. 
H. Stullken, and Hester Burbridge; 
the members of the Tenure Commit- 
tee, Chairman John Carrington of the 
Teacher Welfare Committee, staff 
members, and plaintiffs in tenure 
cases. 

Business: 1. Reviewed all tenure 
cases to date and indicated action 
thereon. 

2. Authorized Executive Secre- 
tary’s participation in conference 
called by Commissioner Studebaker in 
Washington for August 28-31 and 
known as the National Institute on 
Education and War. 

Adjournment: 1:30 p.m. Saturday, 
‘August 1, 1942. 

IRVING F. PEARSON, 


Executive Secretary 





Group Studies Problems 
of School Support 


@® THE Taxation and Finance Com- 

mittee of the I.E.A. met in Spring- 
field Friday and Saturday, July 24 
and 25. This is a joint committee of 
the committees on Finance and Legis- 
lation, appointed at the instance of 
the Board of Directors. 

At the July meeting the Taxation 
and Finance Committee divided itself 
into subcommittees as follows: Rev- 
enue and New Tax Sources, Consti- 
tutional Amendments, Tax Delin- 
quency and Assessments, Federal Aid 
and Reorganization. 

The committee discussed inflation 
and its effects upon teacher and school 
welfare, taxation to avoid inflation, 
the necessity for extensive educative 
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efforts among the teachers in respect 
to understanding tax and finance 
problems, ways and means of advanc- 
ing a public relations program de- 
signed to protect school finance, so- 
cial security and teacher retirement, 
high salaries in industry and govern- 
ment and the shortage of teachers, 
and new sources of revenue. 

It was particularly emphasized that 
teachers watch the quadrennial assess- 
ments closely—this year in counties 
under the commission form of gov- 
ernment and next year in all others. 


The committee and its subcommit- 
tees will work closely with the Legis- 
lative Committee in studying the 
problems of school support and in 
recommending methods whereby the 
finance situation might be met. 





National Legislation 


In a distinguished report the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and La- 
bor, of which Senator Thomas of Utah 
is chairman, recommended that $1313, 
the Education Finance Act of 1942, 
“do pass.”” The measure appropriates 
$300,000,000 “to strengthen the na- 
tional defense and promote the general 
welfare through the appropriation of 
funds to assist the states and territories 
in meeting financial emergencies in ed- 
ucation and in reducing inequalities of 
educational opportunities.” 

While, by virtue of the committee’s 
action the measure now takes its place 
on the legislative calendar, it still has 
many hurdles to clear. Consistent sup- 
port by those who with Senator Thom- 
as see Federal aid for education as “a 
necessary part of the post-war pro- 
gram of the National Government,” 
and a means of staying from our 
schools “calamities more dire than 
those following the first World War” 
is vitally necessary. 

In presenting to Congress and the 
country its reasons for approving the 
bill, the Senate Committee made a re- 
port that is required reading for those 
who would keep abreast of develop- 
ments in Federal aid to the schools 
—Senate Report 1548. 

The Brown Amendment to the 
Hatch Act, $2471, removing public 
school teachers from the application of 
the Hatch Act, is now on the House 
calendar. A consistent back-home ef- 
fort is needed to bring this measure to 
a vote in the near future. 
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Ruling on Certificates 


Mr. C. H. Engle, secretary of the 
Illinois State Teachers Examining 
Board, has announced that the Exam- 
ining Board has exempted men and 
women teachers serving in the mili- 
tary forces of the Nation from the 
necessity of renewing or registering 
teacher certificates during such service 
and for a period of six months there- 
after. The specific statement is as 
follows: 


The Illinois State Examining Board has 
ruled that where the holder of a valid 


teacher’s certificate enlists, or is drafted 
into the armed services of the United 
States, the payment of the annual registra- 
tion fee and the acquiring of credits for 
professional growth are waived. This 
teacher has until six months from the date 
of his discharge from the armed forces 
of the United States to present his certifi- 
cate to a county superintendent of schools 
to be registered for the ensuing year and 
the fees for the years he is in the service 
of our Government will be waived. 


The regulation applies to women 
teachers in the W.A.A.C. and nurses 
as well as to men in the various 
branches of military service. 
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The Macmillan Company announces the 
publication of an integrated series of books 
to implement an air-age educational program 


The series includes seventeen books of various types written by experts. 
There are two textbooks in pre-flight aeronautics for high schools, to- 
gether with manuals for the instructors. Other books for high school 
students deal with aviation materials suitable for use in regular classes 
in social studies, biology, mathematics, literature, geography and meteor- 
ology. Aids for teachers are offered in physical science, biology, and 
geography. The book on industrial arts may be used both by teachers 
and students. There is a general introduction to the entire series for 
teachers and administrators, and a teachers’ guide for instruction in 
aeronautical principles in the science classes of elementary schools. 


Prepared with the co-operation of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion by the Aviation Education Research groups of Teachers College, 
Columbia University and Teachers College of the University of 
Nebraska. Sponsored by the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences. 








INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 


SERIES — 


A uniform series of 16 shop manuals covering the field of industrial arts 
in junior and senior high schools. Step-by-step presentation of the various 
processes is made, by picture and text, within each division of the art. 


¢ THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - 


New York - Chicago - Boston + Dallas . Atlanta - San Francisco 


by Johnson & Newkirk 
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Number of 


® Number Teaching Number Number of 
Division and Counties Enrolled Positions Enrolled Delegates* 
e e e | 1940-'41 1941-'42 1941-'42 


3,178 2,976 34 
92 40 
June 30, 1942 160 «138 
isti 361-280 


Number of 582 563 

Number Teaching Number Number of . 449 411 

Division and Counties Enrolled Positions Enrolled Delegates* 
1940-'41 1941-42 1941-'42 116 112 


1,282 1,379 18 325-298 
263 355 

400 439 
736 711 

209 228 
673 712 94 68 
15. Sou 1,407 1,390 

1,550 1,710 
192 187 

205 205 
Crawford 215 216 

411 434 
o Edwards 88 87 
293 277 206 202 

641 794 


. Cuicaco (city only)... 13,751 6,098 = 7 
DuPaGE VALLEY 761 773 
229 199 
761 773 219 212 
. East CENTRAL 2,506 2,760 


2,728 2,920 
Cheangaign oe — Alexander 154 169 


Iroquois 384 390 Franklin 446 455 


9 
Kankakee 363 358 ~ = 
4 ts com Shisha 204 217 
2 a 65 65 
Vermilion 749 915 312 452 
. EASTERN 2,101 2,226 
109 104 
196 199 
130 140 
296 414 
194 203 
126 138 
69 86 
191 210 
130 132 
262 261 
322 323 
181 182 
162 159 
247 224 
44 iS? | 3 be 3 - 
147 148 


298 293 141 67 
64 45 

1,525 1,663 
391 418 130 88 
194 125 

182 190 
319 231 

755 808 
117 115 
135 167 939 971 

64 80 


369 337 
3 
Sok oui net nt Randsh 22 


Chicago) 3,898 3,967 Randolph = a 
825 833 


’ ae Washington 138 138 

} - ,149 1,217 . 66 
MIssISSIPPI VALLEY 1 po - Gaon 1,618 1,665 
318 318 440 355 


278 ~=—s-305 pon po 
Schuyler 135 134 280 343 
NORTHEASTERN...... 1,899 2,024 


114 123 
788 881 : 
112 109 Warren............ 231 240 


McHenry.......... 318 319 19. Out oF STATE sina 16 
ji 681 715 California epi a 


NORTHWESTERN...... 1,595 1,669 
eee a 142 150 
Carroll 206 223 
JoDavies 190 189 Kentucky 
Stephenson 313 332 Maryland 
Winnebago 744 775 Michigan we waee 
1,813 1,827 Minnesota. . rer ee 1 
182 167 vee 1 
896 917 
513 523 : : 
222 220 Pennsylvania ee seas 
Rock RIVER......... 1,332 1,444 South Carolina..... sees 1 
DeKalb 360 422 Virginia . — sated 1 
295 311 Wisconsin cee 1 
306 327 seg 
Whiteside 371 384 











2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 








43,796 48,643 42, 020 


*By constitutional amendment, the numbers of delegates to the annual one delegate for each one hundred members or major fraction thereof enrolled 
I.E.A. meeting assigned to the respective Divisions is determined by the in the several Divisions. In addition, the three governing committee chairmen 
numbers of members enrolled in the state association from the Divisions as and the president-elect from each Division serve as delegates. 
per June 30 of each year. The delegation is based upon the assignment of 
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@ THE L£.A. sound movie, “Back- 

ing Up the Guns,” is now available 
for free bookings in Illinois. This pic- 
ture was enthusiastically received by 
several nation-wide groups viewing it 
at the Denver meeting of the National 
[Education Association. 

“Backing Up the Guns” shows the 
vital service of public schools in war- 
time, points out the danger of loss of 
trained teacher personnel because of 
the competition with the higher wages 


of industry, and challenges the citi- ; 


zenry to do their part in keeping the 


schools operating at a high state of | 
efficiency during this critical period of | 


international strife and the period of 
post-war reconstruction. 

Dr. S. D. Shankland, executive sec- 
retary of the American Association of 


School Administrators, said of the | 


picture : 

The motion picture “Backing Up the 
Guns,” produced this year by the [Illinois 
Education Association, is one of the finest 
documentary films that has ever been pro- 


duced in the field of education. The result | 


of the combined efforts of experts in edu- 
cation and in motion picture production, 
it shows the vital part the schools are 
playing in the war effort of the Nation. 

The film is of universal interest to young 
and old—to the youth because it depicts 
him in his school life; to parents because 
it shows them what the schools are doing 
for their children; and to the general public 
because it brings out the indispensable part 
that the American school system is playing 
in the Nation’s march to victory. 

The use of this film in theaters and 
schools cannot be too highly recommended. 
It will compel the attention of any audience. 


Dr. Donald DuShane, secretary of 
the N. E. A. Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy Through Educa- 
tion, evaluated the picture in the fol- 
lowing language : 

The picture is the best of its kind yet pro- 
duced. It makes a strong appeal not only to 
parents but to citizens in general and deals 





with a subject which is of vital importance | 


to our country in these war times. “Back- 
ing Up the Guns” brings dramatically to its 
spectators the necessity of maintaining a 


high level of education in our Democracy if | 


it is to survive the perils that are ahead. 


The Commission for the Defense of De- | 


mocracy Through Education recommends 
this picture without reservation for exhibi- 
tion to the general public and hopes that it 
will be given the wide showing that it fully 
deserves. 

The picture is available in two ver- 
sions —a_ 16-millimeter, 15-minute, 
sound-on-film version for community 
meetings ; and a 35-millimeter, 5-min- 
ute short subject for theaters. 
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|. E. A. Sound Movie Praised 


The contribution that this picture 
can make now depends on the use that 
is made of it by the teachers of IIli- 
nois and the Nation. Local groups 
may book the 5-minute version of this 
picture for their local theaters, and 
the 15-minute version for meetings of 
community and service clubs. Reser- 
vations may be made by writing to 
the I.E.A. headquarters, Springfield. 

Suggestions on how to book the 
picture and an illustrated folder de- 


scribing the film may be had by writ- 
ing the Director of Public Relations. 
Since a limited number of copies of 
the film are available, first, second, 
and third choice of dates should be 
stated. A number of requests for the 
use of the film during American Edu- 
cation Week are in and there is not a 
sufficient number of films to supply 
the demand at that time. 

Local groups may wish to purchase 
copies for circulation in their areas. 
The price for the 5-minute theater 
version is $20, and for the 15-minute 
version, $30. 
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The American Way is the Better Way 


There is a more fervent sincerity in 
this simple promise of American 
loyalty when you hear it today! 


Some happier day, the peoples 
of a hundred other lands may chant 
their own paraphrases of this 
American credo. 


When that day comes—when 
men and women and children 
gather to hear good music, to 
travel, to relax at the theatre, to 
study, or to commune with their 
God in His House—the grateful 








comfort contributed through the 
past half-century by the handiwork 
of American Seating craftsmen in 
the production of seating for 
schools, theatres, churches and the 
transportation industry will be 
more appreciated than ever. 


Until then—vntil Victory brings Peace—our 
foremost duty is the sustained production of 
the tools of Victory: aircraft and armament 
parts of finely fashioned plywood and pre- 
cision-machined metals —built in the Amer 
ican Way, to help perpetuate The American 
Way of Life. 





‘meucan Seating Company 
mee 14 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Tenure Investigations 
Cilia During Siiniaiiie 


Ai during the summer months the 
Tenure Committee of the Illinois 
Education Association and its special 
committees have followed the devel- 
opments of tenure situations in fifteen 
communities. 

The districts in which cases inves- 
tigated originated varied from a small 
one-teacher district to large city sys- 
tems. They involved many complica- 
tions and situations, all of which had 
to be carefully evaluated. One district 
dismissed its teachers because, as the 
dismissal notice stated, the board did 
not desire to have its teachers “come 
under the Tenure Law.” 


Insufficient Evidence Produced 


A few districts dismissed teachers 
for the “best interests of the district” 
but failed to stipulate the real reasons 
for the dismissal. In some of these 
cases the dismissals might be war- 
ranted, in others, not. The Tenure 
Committee will not give support to a 
case wherein it feels that the evidence 
indicates teacher failures and short- 
comings. It cannot arrive at such con- 
clusions, however, _unless the local 
district is willing to and can provide 
the necessary evidence of teacher 
failure. Where the evidence in such 
cases is lacking, the committee may 
of necessity resort to publicity which 
places the burden of proof upon the 
discharging district. It may be that 
the committee will elect to support a 
legal case wherein the teacher was 
discharged “for the good of the dis- 
trict” and yet no adequate reasons 
were cited by the local authorities for 
dismissal on such grounds. 


“Cause” Prime Essential 


In other instances insufficient no- 
tice of teacher deficiencies, insufficient 
time for corrective measures, inade- 
quate supervisory assistance, and in- 
definite policy have been cited. In all 
such cases the committee has quietly 
sought reconsiderations and adjust- 
ments. Such adjustments, if entered 
upon, will in many instances mean a 
great deal to the future welfare of the 
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systems and the teachers involved. 
The committee endeavors to think in 
terms of the long-run effect of its 
proposals primarily upon school pu- 
pils as well as upon school teachers 
and school systems. 

The committee has emphasized the 
fact that school districts and authori- 
ties should sense the moral compunction 
of proceeding as carefully in respect 
to the dismissal of teachers on proba- 
tion as they must proceed in the dis- 
missal of teachers on tenure. It has 
subscribed to the Attorney-General’s 
opinion that the Tenure Law is de- 
signed primarily to provide an orderly 
procedure for the dismissal of teach- 
ers in which cause for dismissal is the 
prime essential. It will not tolerate 
dismissals otherwise based. At the 
same time the committee will be very 


critical of laxity in teaching service, 
professional conduct, and _profes- 
sional zeal. It believes that the 
Tenure Law provides a certain basis 
for the development of a true profes- 
sion of teaching in Illinois, wherein 
professional preparation and profes- 
sional services and activities will be 
paramount. 


Boards and Teachers Commended 


The teaching profession will not 
expect the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation to support any and all tenure 
cases. The association will endeavor 
to assist all worthy cases and help to 
finance legal action related to the same 
where the ultimate decision is vital to 
the teaching profession in its service 
to the young. 

The committee feels that school 
boards and teachers throughout the 
State are to be commended upon the 
excellent manner with which the in- 
auguration of teacher tenure in IlIli- 
nois has been met. It feels that tre- 
mendous progress has been made by 
virtue of this sensible approach 
toward the building of an efficient 
progressive school system throughout 
the State —I. F. P. 





SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION OFFICERS 
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ABsoveE: Reading from left to right, 
Oscar A. Schmitt, Waterloo, presi- 
dent; Carl Pearce, East St. Louis, 
treasurer ; Lester Buford, Mt. Ver- 
non, chairman, legislative commit- 
tee; A. M. Wilson, Granite City, 
chairman, finance committee. 

Lert: Floyd East 
St. Louis, past president; Paul 
Grigsby, Granite City, chairman, 
public relations committee; Lenore 
Huber, East St. Louis, secretary. 


Stephenson, 
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Three 1. E. A. Divisions 
Report Spring Meetings 


e THE meeting of all LE.A. Divi- 

sion presidents in Springfield on 
May 15, 1942, called by the I.E.A. 
Board of Directors in response to the 
instruction of the association’s Rep- 
resentative Assembly, brought to light 
a number of problems concerning 
which the Division officers thought 
that they could profit by an exchange 
oi experience. This development sug- 
gests a new point of attack to be used 
in the accounts of Division meetings 
published in our official magazine— 
one that places more emphasis on 
these matters of general interest. 
There was a time when the preserva- 
tion of an official record was the 
guiding principle. Now, however, 
most Divisions publish bulletins in 
which such detailed and official ac- 
counts appear. 


The Divisions that held meetings 
this spring were the first to have an 
opportunity to act on two proposals 
to amend the Constitution of the state 
association, which were adopted by the 
Representative Assembly of the I.E.A. 
in Chicago, December, 1941. Proposi- 
*tion I would amend Article IV, Mem- 
bership, so as to provide that Division 
treasurers shall make an accounting 
to state headquarters not later than 
the fifteenth of each month covering 
dues collected the previous month. 


The second proposition would 
amend Article VI, Officers, so as to 
provide for continuing contractual 
service for full-time employes of the 
association who have completed two 
years of successful probationary serv- 
ice. Both proposals were approved by 
the three Divisions, meetings of which 
are reported here: Southern, South 
Central, and Peoria. 


* * * 


Southern Division 


The Delegate Assembly of the 
Southern Division met on January 
22, 1942, and again on March 20, 
1942 in connection with the Division’s 
general membership meeting. Resolu- 
tions approved included a_ recom- 
mendation that the nominating com- 
mittee be instructed to offer two 
names for each office to be filled. 
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The report also gave approval to 
the movement to enlarge the scope 
and function of the Southern Illinois 
State Teachers College so as to per- 
mit it to offer both graduate and un- 
dergraduate work in fields in which 
its facilities are adequate, other than 
preparation for teaching. 


Other sections of the report recom- 
mended approval of the legislative and 
public relations programs of the 
1.E.A., urged the maintenance of 
standards of certification as far as 
feasible in the face of a teacher short- 
age, encouraged school and teacher 
co-operation in the war effort, and 
emphasized the importance of correct- 
ing the physical defects of all school 
children. 


Mr. Irving F. Pearson, I.E.A. Ex- 


executive Secretary, discussed legisla- 
tive accomplishments and aims. 





Language 


Useful Language No. 3 
Useful Language No. 4 
Useful Language No. 5 
Useful Language No. 6 

Each 96 pages, 6x9 
Useful Language No. 7 
Useful Language No. 8 

Each 128 pages, 6x9 


For use with any texts in grades 
3 to 8. Test-Teach-Test Method and 
complete diagnostic and achievement 


testing. 
Reading 


Pre-Primer Seatwork 
Primer Seatwork 24c 
First Reader Seatwork 28c 
Second Reader Seatwork 28c 
Each 64 to 96 pages, 8xll 


Attractive, interesting seatwork for 
use with any basic readers. 


Phonics 
Eye and Ear Fun Bk. I 
Eye and Ear Fun Bk. II 
Eye and Ear Fun Bk. III- 


Each 64 pages, &xll 


Teaches the natural method of word 
analysis. For grades 2, 3, and 4, 


Prices 


List Price 
14c 
14c 
14c 
14c 


20c 
20c 


List Price 
24c 


List Price 
24c 
24c 
24c 





Thousands of Progressive Teachers Rely on These 
WEBSTER WORKBOOKS 


quoted here are for small orders. They include postage. 
On orders totaling $2.00 or more a 25% discount is allowed 
but postage is extra. 


Write for our catalog of elementary workbooks. It fully de- 
scribes these workbooks and a host of others. 


WRITE TODAY TO DEPT, A 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


A ilk hi 
List Price 


My Arithmetic Tablet No. 1 
My Arithmetic Tablet No. 2 
My Arithmetic Tablet No. 3 
My Arithmetic Tablet No. 4 
My Arithmetic Tablet No. 5 
My Arithmetic Tablet No. 6 
My Arithmetic Tablet No. 7 
My Arithmetic Tablet No. 8 


Each 128 pages, 8xll 


24c 


Modern, 
Rich 


An independent series. 
stepped-up grade placement. 
practice and testing program. 


Social Science 


In Town and City 

Now and Long Ago 
Gifts from the Past 
Growth of America 


Each 96 pages, 8xll 


A series of text-workbooks in social 
studies. Fine for silent reading work. 
For grades 2 to 5 respectively. 


Health 
List Price 


Happy Health Hours gr. 1 20c 
Happy Health Hours gr. 2 20c 
My Health and Safety gr. 3 28c 
Better Health and Safety 
gr. 4 24c 
Better Health and Safety 
gr. 5 24c 
gr. 6, 7, or 8 28c 


List Price 
28c 
28c 
28c 
28c 


Just Me 
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Officers elected are as follows: 


Orricers.—President, Lewis Ebb Ether- 
ton, county superintendent of schools, Mur- 
physboro; first vice-president, Elbert Ful- 
kerson, principal, community high school, 
Carterville; second vice-president, Myrtle 
Brewer, Horace Mann School, Harrisburg ; 
secretary, Mrs. G. A. Smith, Cache; treas- 
urer, Fred J. Armistead, principal, junior 
high school, Harrisburg. 

Executive ComMitree.—Chairman, An- 
drew Jackson, principal, Lincoln School, 
Herrin, ’43; Catherine Parks, high school, 
DuQuoin, ’°44; George Bracewell, Southern 
Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, ’45. 

State CoMMITTEES.—Finance, Russell 
Rendleman, county superintendent of 
schools, Jonesboro, ’45; Legislation, W. H. 
Carruthers, superintendent of schools, Mur- 
physboro, ’43; Public Relations, J. H. Ham- 
mack, county superintendent of schools, 
Pinckneyville, ’44. 

The general meeting of the mem- 
bership also was held in Carbondale, 
March 20, 1942. President Marvin J. 
Carlton, McLeansboro, presided. The 
theme, The Present World Crisis, was 
carried out by presentation of two 
speakers of wide experience in inter- 
national affairs: Dr. Carl J. Hambro, 
Premier of Norway, and Frank 
Smothers, foreign correspondent, of 
the Chicago Daily News. 

A departure from precedent was 
the discontinuance of the sectional 
meetings. Reason given was that the 
purposes of these meetings are 
achieved by the high-school and ele- 
mentary school conferences. 

Two speakers representing the 
I.E.A. appeared before the Southern 
membership: Mr. V. L. Nickell, pres- 
ident-elect, and Mr. Lester R. Grimm, 
Director of Research. 


* * * 


South Central Division 

Of the business on the agenda of 
the South Central Division’s delegate 
body perhaps most far-reaching in its 
effects was the report of the By-laws 
Committee. This report, which was 
approved, offered a number of pro- 
posals to amend the Division’s con- 
stitution, all of them in the direction 
of restoring democratic powers to the 
membership-at-large, especially as 
they relate to the election of officers 
and the amendment of the Division’s 
constitution. The amendments provide 
also that delegates and alternates shall 
be elected for a term of two years. In 
addition the By-laws Committee sug- 
gested the appointment of a special 
committee to reconsider the method 
of election of members to the Dele- 
gate body. The meeting was held in 
Springfield, February 14, 1942. 
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Lake Shore President 


e Miss Minnie Rio, who on April 18, 
1942 was elected president of the 
Lake Shore Division, is a classroom 
teacher in the West Harvey schools. 
Miss Rio brings to the presidency of 
the Division an impressive record of 
service in organization affairs. Three 
times delegate to the I.E.A. conven- 
tion, twice delegate to the National 
Education Association, Miss Rio has 
at various times served as a member 
of the following Lake Shore commit- 
tees: program committee (1940), fact 
finding committee, legislative commit- 
tee, public relations committee, execu- 
tive committee, and I.E.A. Convention 
Hospitality Committee (1941). 

For administrative purposes and 
purposes of representation the Lake 
Shore Division is divided into seven 
sections, each headed by a chairman. 
Miss Rio has served as chairman of 
section seven for four years. 

“T am sure that the State as well as 
the Lake Shore Division will be bene- 
fited by her services,” writes an enthu- 
siastic co-worker. 





Mr. B. I. Griffith, Director of Pub- 
lic Relations, I.E.A., addressed the 
delegates on the work of the associa- 
tion. 

Speakers before the general mem- 
bership meeting held in Springfield, 
March 27, 1942, included: S. B. 
Sullivan, principal, community high 
school, West Frankfort; Dr. Max 
Black, professor of philosophy, Uni- 
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versity of Illinois, formerly of the 
University of London; R. T. Harbo, 
chief of Vital Statistics Department, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Washington, D. C., and Frank Smoth- 
ers, foreign correspondent, Chicago 
Daily News. 

Presiding at the general sessions 
were Miss Hester Burbridge, Jack- 
sonville, president, and Mr. Richard 
Crane, Mt. Sterling, vice-president. 


Officers elected are as follows: 


Orricers.— President, Richard Crane, 
principal, high school, Mt. Sterling; vice- 
president, Paul Smallwood, John’s Hill 
Junior High School, Decatur; treasurer, 
Bruce Wheeler, principal, Enos School, 
Springfield. 

Executive ComMMITTEE.—Otto Arnold, 
supervisor of rural schools, Montgomery 
County, Hillsboro; Don Beane, principal, 
community high school, Staunton; Jean 
Woodall, principal, Oak Street School, Tay- 
lorville. 


State ComMITTEES.—Finance, T. A. Nel- 
son, senior high school, Decatur, 43; Leg- 
islation, M. M. Cruft, county superintendent 
of schools, Virginia, °44; Public Relations, 
Julius Stier. principal, community high 
school, Tallula, ’45. 


* * * 
Peoria Division 

Peoria Division delegate body met 
the day of the general membership 
meeting, March 13, 1942 at 10:50 
A.M., a period between the two gen- 
eral assemblies. The business was ex- 
pedited by seating the delegates to® 
gether in the front of the auditorium. 
This arrangement permitted as many 
members as desired to do so to remain 
after the first general assembly and 
witness the transaction of the Divi- 
sion’s business. The second general 
session convened at 1:30 p.m. This 
session was followed by meetings of 
the fourteen sections devoted to spe- 
cialized interests. 

Resolutions approved by the dele- 
gates pledged support to the I.E.A. 
legislative and public relations pro- 
grams. In approving the same report 
the delegates went on record as pro- 
testing “against any extension of So- 
cial Security which will include the 
Teacher Retirement System of IIli- 
nois and (systems of) other states 
wherein the foresight of state govern- 
ments and teachers has produced ade- 
quate retirement benefits for teachers 
theréin.” 

Teachers were urged to maintain 
membership in local, state, and na- 
tional professional organizations, “in- 
cluding those of general educational 
scope and also those of specific inter- 
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est to the different levels of our edu- 
cational system.” 

Other sections of the resolutions 
dealt with the teacher shortage and 
failure of salaries to keep pace with 
living costs, and with the danger of 
indiscriminate curtailing of essential 
public services. Full co-operation of 
teachers in the war effort was urged. 

Mr. Irving Pearson, Executive Sec- 
retary of the I.E.A., addressed the 
delegate assembly. 

Speakers at the general assemblies 
were Frank Smothers, foreign corres- 
pondent of the Chicago Daily News, 
and Dr. Earl E. Harper, director of 
the school of fine arts, University of 
Iowa. 

President J. P. Scheid, Eureka, and 
Vice-President A. L. Epstein, Peoria, 
presided at all sessions. 

Officers elected are: 

Orricers.—President, Carl H. Placher, 
principal, White School, Peoria; first vice- 
president, Robert Burns, superintendent of 
schools, Mason City; second vice-president, 
Theodore Litchfield, Roosevelt School, East 
Peoria; secretary-treasurer, W. F. Current, 
311 East McClure, Peoria. 

Executive COMMITTEE. — Chairman, 
Ward Grundy, superintendent of schools, 
Morton, ’44; Robert Grant, principal, com- 
munity high school, Easton, 45; Bess Hale, 
Peoria Central High School, Peoria, '46; 
Tilman Smith, principal, township high 
school, Roanoke, °47. 

State CoMMITTEES.—Finance, Hazel 
Banks, Natrona, °44; Legislation. Floyd 
Barloga, principal, Kingman School, Pe- 
oria, °45; Public Relations, R. I. Damon, 
Lincoln School, Peoria, ’43. 





“AIR-CONDITIONING” 
(Continued from page 12) 





flight accidents are caused by errors | 
of navigation. When a pilot hits a | 


mountain top with his air transport 
and causes a multiple tragedy, there 
can be no doubt that he was off his 
course. As we get a personnel trained 
in the Science of Aviation, pilots will 
become navigators in the strictest 
sense of the term. 


Conversion of the Curriculum 


Here is a great advance, in which 
the schools find their place in the van- 
guard. Pre-flight aeronautics training 
in the secondary schools is an illustra- 
tion of conversion of basic materials 
of the school curriculum to a func- 
tional course that makes a direct con- 
tribution to American life. This 
“air-conditioning” of America is indis- 
pensable if peace is to see this Nation 
advancing to a new conception of 


world relationships through the exten- | 


sion of her airways. 
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TEXTBOOK PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 2) 


On the assets side of the ledger the book 
does have several good examples of rating 
scales, and methods are illustrated for util- 
izing such standardized scales. However, 
the limitations and pitfalls of such paper- 
pencil devices are not pointed out, nor is 
the treatment for such maladjustments as 
are revealed usually indicated with sufficient 
specificity. 

In conclusion it should be noted that 
many are now agreed that such real contri- 
butions as we are likely to get in the near 
future in the field of human relations will 
come from an intermingling of the allied 
social sciences dealing with this complex 
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field. Rather than confine his study to the 
domain of formal education, the specialist 
in counselling will find it far more profit- 
able and no more difficult to secure a work- 
able knowledge of the basic concepts of 
psychiatry, psychology, sociology, and 
social work to implement his specialty in 
education. To do this, he will need to study 
the classics—and they are neither numerous 
nor voluminous—in these several sciences. 
Thus only will he become a youth counsel- 
or worthy of his hire. Thus only will he 
be able to visualize counselling in all its 
ramifications and with all its implications. 
Books such as this one retard rather than 
advance this desirable goal—Marvin W. 
Wess, Ass’t. Superintendent of Division for 
Delinquency Prevention, State of Illinois. 


TRUE” 
Alka-Seltzer 


Helps So Much—Acts So Fast! 


IT’S TRUE ALL RIGHT! When you want 
fast, comforting Relief in a Head- 
ache, Acid-Indigestion, Muscular 
Aches and Pains, Simple Neuralgia 
or that Ache-all-over feeling of a 
Cold—try Alka-Seltzer! It’s remark- 
able how ONE preparation can pro- 
vide relief in any or all of these dis- 
comforts so pleasantly—so fast! 


AND WHAT IS MORE—when you have 
a headache and an unsettled stomach 
both at the same time—take Alka- 
Seltzer! The analgesic (pain-reliever) 
eases the pain ofan aching head while 
the alkalizing agent reduces excess 
gastric acidity and helps you feel 
better in a hurry. 


Get a package of pleasant-tasting, 
effervescent Alka-Seltzer from your 
druggist. Keep it handy. You never 
know how soon you may want it! 


MILES LABORATORIES, Inc. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 
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To the Teachers —is OF INTEREST 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 


JOHN A. WEILAND Superintendent 


@ WE are beginning a school year 

during which it is highly probable 
that world events will occur which will 
constitute the critical point of the war. 
Before this reaches you, events may 
happen which will prolong the war for 
years and result in untold suffering. 

Among the American people there 
is a growing realization of the seri- 
ousness of the present crisis, an in- 
creasing desire to make every effort 
and personal sacrifice that will con- 
tribute toward winning both the war 
and the peace, and a gradual building 
up of a morale, a faith and a spirit 
which will be necessary to sustain 
them in the trying times ahead. Our 
people are more determined than ever 
that the menace of the social, economic 
and political philosophies of the axis 
powers must be destroyed. 

The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion urges that “without abandoning 
essential services of the schools, appro- 
priate war duties of the schools should 
be given absolute and immediate pri- 
ority in time, attention, personnel, and 
funds over any and all other activ- 
ities.” Last year the schools were 
called upon to help in many ways and 
they responded in a commendable 
manner. As teachers we have been 
asked to help both inside and outside 
the classroom and our response has 
reflected credit upon the profession. 

The citizenry of America will be 
called upon to redouble their efforts 
and to make still greater sacrifices in 
the months and years ahead. We 
teachers as part of that citizenry must 
do our part—we will do our part and 
do it gladly. 

Many teachers are now in uniform 
and will serve in a military capacity. 
Those of us who are in the class- 
room must remember that we also are 
performing a very important patriotic 
duty as a contribution to the total pro- 
gram of winning the war and the peace. 

These two cannot be separated. 
There is no clear-cut distinction. 
There will not be a date when the war 
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ends completely and peace suddenly 
begins. The great epochs and move- 
ments of history have never really 
begun nor ended abruptly. Each 
merges into the next and the recon- 
struction of a newer and better world 
order must necessarily begin on the 
still smoking ruins of the old. 

Many of our former pupils are in 
the armed forces and some are re- 
ported missing. Many of us in the high 
schools are training our pupils in skills 
and knowledges which we know are 
preparatory in some cases to military 
service. We wish with all our hearts it 
were not so but we realize it must be. 

Some of us are teaching small chil- 
dren who will not be called to military 
service. These cannot begin to com- 
prehend the present world catastrophe 
yet they cannot escape its effects. Most 
of the school children of today will 
have more to do with solving the 
problems of post-war reconstruction 
than with actual winning of the mili- 
tary victory. Hence, ours is the two- 
fold task of preparing boys and girls 
to win the war and to win the peace. 

We cannot solve these problems for 
them; we cannot even clearly define 
for them the problems they will have 
to solve. But we can develop in them 
the background of knowledge, intelli- 
gent understanding, civic and moral 
attitudes, skills, and abilities which 
will enable them to cope more effec- 
tively with those problems. God grant 
us the wisdom and the skill to do this 
as we begin another school year!— 
JouHn A. WIELAND. 


New Library Manual 


The Library Manual for Elemen- 
tary Schools, issued co-operatively by 
the Illinois State Library and the 
Office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, is a recently published 
sixteen-page printed pamphlet. It is a 
manual and not a book list. While 
planned primarily for the rural and 
village schools, it contains much of 
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value to large elementary schools. A 
copy may be obtained from your 
county superintendent. 


Recognized Schools 


The school law states that: “after 
July 1, 1941, any school district which 
fails to maintain a recognized school 
(or to provide educational facilities 
for its pupils in a recognized school ) 
for any given school year shall not 
be granted its special equalization 
quota as determined for that year... .” 

This applies to both elementary and 
high schools. Under this law a few 
non-high school districts will receive 
“special aid.” 

Nearly every high school in the 
State is a “Recognized” school; the 
system of recognition of high schools 
has been in operation for many years. 
The program was extended to include 
the elementary schools only a few 
years ago. Although a large propor- 
tion of the elementary schools are 
“Recognized” by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction there are some 
schools that have not yet measured 
up to the requirements. 

If your school was “Recognized” 
last year, be sure that “the standards 
and criteria are maintained and sug- 
gested improvements made” so that it 
will receive the same rating for 1942- 
43. If not “Recognized” last year, 
make every possible effort to bring 
your school up to the standards in 
order that it may receive a Certificate 
of Recognition this year. 

Your county superintendent will 
furnish you with the proper applica- 
tion blanks (exactly the same form as 
was used last year), with instructions 
as to how and when they should be 
filled out and returned to his office. 

Before filling out the application for 
“Recognition,” you should study care- 
fully Circular No. 333, Better Ele- 
mentary Schools, an illustrated man- 
ual to accompany the rating scale 
application. 


Teacher Tenure 


If you are teaching in a district gov- 
erned by a board of directors, it is 
suggested that you again read this 
column “To the Teachers” on page 
210 of the March, 1942 issue of ILtt- 
NOoIS EDUCATION. 

If you are teaching in a district 
governed by a board of education, 
read pages 211 to 213 of the same 
issue. Those now “on tenure” will be 
especially interested in the section en- 
titled “After Acquiring Tenure.” 
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“America Strong—with spirit Free” 
By Mes. i Glichman 


a title, which was the theme of 
the convention of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers in May, 
offers a fitting subject for these re- 
marks which I present for the con- 
sideration of the readers of ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION. 

There are so many implications in 
the words “America Strong.” The 
whole Nation is concentrating its ef- 
fort on the development of military 
strength. Vitally necessary as this is, 
we must realize that military strength 
alone will not make us strong enough 
to maintain the free spirit that is ours. 
There are many fronts upon which 
strength must be developed. Among 
them are those of health, of education, 
of character development, and of dem- 
ocratic living. In some of these phases 
we have not been too successful as yet. 


The Health Front 


Recent events have proved that far 
too many of our people do not have 
good health. A definite program of 
health building has had to be under- 
taken with our young men in the 
armed forces in order to develop 
strength for military service. A sim- 
ilar program of health building for 
peace time might go far toward im- 
proving the quality of our people. 
When more of us know that a great 
deal of the poor health is caused by 
deficient diet—sometimes due to lack 
of knowledge but more often to lack 
of food itseli—we may be willing to 
do something constructive about it. 
Those who are undernourished as a 
consequence of economic necessity are 
not the best material upon which to 
build a lasting democracy. 


Educational Opportunity 


If America is to be strong enough 
to maintain a free spirit the inequal- 
ities of educational opportunity must 
be made much less than they are at 
the present time. We believe in free 
public education in this country. We 
know that it is a vital necessity to a 
representative form of government. 
We have made great progress toward 
its attainment in the years since the 
first public schools were established. 
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In spite of this fact, however, our 
schools range from the palatial plants 
of highly favored areas, staffed with 
well trained, well paid teachers, to 
small, poorly supported one-room 
schools, open but a few months of the 
year and taught by teachers, under- 
paid and inadequately prepared. 

Yet the youth educated in all of 
these schools will become the citizens 
of tomorrow. As such they will cope 
with problems greater than America 
has had to face before. Dare we look 
forward to the time of reconstruction 
after the war, except with the hope 
that America will be strong enough to 
provide for every child an education 
that will fit him to live in a free coun- 
try and to participate in its affairs? 


One danger we must face. We 
know that there are powerful forces 


that will work to curtail even the edu- 
cational opportunities we now have. 
They will demand curtailment on the 
plea that because of the great cost 
of the war we must cut all peace-time 
expense. It will take the united effort 
of teachers, parents, and other in- 
formed citizens to maintain our pres- 
ent standards of education. Yet not 
only must the present level be main- 
tained but it must be broadened and 
improved to meet the needs of all 
children and youth if the future is to 
be secure. 


Character Development 


Character, be it good or bad, is 
caught rather than taught. We catch 
it, if I may use this phrase, very early 
in life. It is caught from those with 
whom we are most intimately associ- 
ated. This places a great responsibility 
primarily upon the home but only in 
a slightly lesser degree upon the 
school. 

The knowledge that our own char- 
acters will be incorporated to some de- 
gree in our children should lead to a 
self-analysis that is honest and objec- 
tive. Upon what do we place value? 
Is our emphasis upon human values 









Wheat T.C.U. 


Will Do for You 


Pay $1,000 to $3,000 for ac 
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major accidents 
(loss of sight or limb); $50 a 
| # month when tota ly dis- 
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or upon material values? Do we prac- 
tice the things we preach? Are we 
willing to sublimate our own interests 
in the welfare of the larger group? 
Of one thing we may be sure, our 
young people will adopt our attitudes 
and traits. Are these the qualifications 
that will make strong citizens, free not 
only from outside domination but 
from the results of character warping ? 


Democratic Living 


If we are to develop citizens who 
can live successfully in a democracy, 
we must give young people the oppor- 
tunity to practice democratic living. 
Good citizenship is not an attribute 
one acquires by virtue of arriving at 
the age of twenty-one. There must be 
years of practice in democratic family 
living ; there must be practice in dem- 
ocratic schools and there must be 
practice in living in a democratic 
community. 

An examination of many of our 
homes would find them organized as 
dictatorships, I am afraid. Either 
mother or father, or in some instances 
even the child, is dictating the proce- 
dure of the home. If homes were 
organized so that each member of the 
family according to his age and ability 
had a voice in decisions and was free 
to express himself without fear, a long 
step toward attaining responsible citi- 
zenship would have been made. 

In the days of the writer’s teaching 
in the elementary schools of Illinois 
the average classroom was a fine illus- 
tration of autocracy at work. The 
teacher’s word was decisive and final. 
The quality of a teacher’s work was 
often judged by his ability to maintain 
a strict discipline at all times. 

How fortunate it is that we have 
come a long way in our progress 
toward a better understanding of the 
development of young people. The 
classroom of today with its freedom of 
movement and of expression and with 
its young people engaged in interest- 
ing and useful activity, is a good train- 
ing ground for similar activity in later 
life. If America is to be strong, the 
self-reliance and initiative and consid- 
eration for others developed in such 
classrooms and in democratic homes 
are vitally necessary. 


The Role of the Parent-Teacher 
Association 

The parent-teacher organization 

may be and should be an important 


factor in helping to bring about some 
of the improved conditions of which 
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we have spoken. The two and two- 
thirds millions of members in this 
country, a very large percentage of 
whom are parents, make contact with 
great numbers of homes possible. An 
effort will be made to bring to these 
parents information and education as 
to the needs of their children for a 
finer type of family living and as to 
the necessity for the support of our 
educational program. Since parent- 
teacher associations usually have their 
meetings in the schools, teachers have 
an opportunity to present and inter- 
pret to the membership new methods 
and procedures which may not other- 
wise be understood. 

A “Strong America” presupposes a 
nation that is strong physically and 
morally and one that is educated by 
home and school in the ways of demo- 
cratic living. If the free spirit of 
American life is to survive such edu- 
cation must be firmly maintained. 


POST-WAR PLANNING 
(Continued from page 14) 





body. Only when this transition per- 
iod has brought some degree of order 
and stability to Germany and Europe 
as a whole, will it be advisable to hold 
a peace conference at which long-term 
territorial and economic problems 
could be discussed in an atmosphere 
free from war-fever and hatred. 


Conquered Peoples Fear Peace 


For we must have no illusions about 
the degree of hatred aroused in 
Europe by Nazi methods of conquest, 
especially in countries which had re- 
mained neutral during the last war, 
such as Holland and Norway, and 
have now experienced German domin- 
ation for the first time. Throughout 
Europe, from Norway to Greece, from 
France to Czechoslovakia, a vast silent 
front is astir, along which millions of 
men, women, and even children are 
resisting consolidation of Hitler’s 
rule. In these countries is brewing a 
great revolution which bears in it the 
seeds of reconstruction not only of 
Europe, but of the world. 

What is this revolution ? In 1939, on 
the eve of war, the people of Europe, 
like ourselves, feared war above all be- 
cause they were afraid that war would 
entail loss of life and loss of property ; 
and, like ourselves, they were ready 
to make many compromises—at the ex- 
pense of other people rather than be- 
come involved in a conflict with Ger- 
many. 

Yet the moment the peoples of 
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Europe were conquered, they stopped 
being afraid of war. Instead, they be- 
came afraid of peace. For the peoples 
of Europe could have peace at any 
time, peace on Hitler’s terms. The one 
thing Hitler wants is to pacify Eur- 
ope so that he can consolidate his 
“new order” and make the continent 
impregnable to assault by the United 
Nations. But the conquered peoples 
have learned that life is not worth 
living if it has to be lived in slavery; 
and that property is not worth hold- 
ing if it has to be held at the toleration 
of a foreign conqueror. 

Today, in Europe, the struggle given 
up by armed soldiers has been resum- 
ed by unarmed civilians, the unknown 
heroes of the silent front. Why do 
these people continue to resist Hitler, 
enduring sufferings that our imagina- 
tion cannot even encompass? They 
are carrying on this unequal struggle 
because they understand that Hitler’s 
so-called “new order” is a dead-end 
for Europe, and a dead-end for the 
world: Even if Hitler should win a 
complete victory, he will be unable to 
reconstruct Europe because his “new 
order” is based on two concepts which 
are unacceptable to any civilized 
human being. 

Hitler’s “new order” is _ based, 
first, on the concept of the “master- 
race,” under which all non-German 
peoples would be condemned for eter- 
nity to serve as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for their German 
overlords. The second concept on 
which Hitler’s “new order” is based 
is that all men are either corrupt or 
corruptible, that they can be bribed, 
or coerced, or frightened into submit- 
ting to any indignity that the Nazis 
and the puppet rulers installed by the 
Nazis may prescribe. These two con- 
cepts have been rejected by the con- 
quered peoples. By their resistance 
they have magnificently demonstrated 
that most men and women are neither 
corrupt nor corruptible; that most 
human beings when in the hour of 
mortal danger discover in themselves 
untapped reserves of courage, integ- 
rity, and loyalty. 

But, while the peoples of conquered 
countries reject Hitler’s “new order,” 
which they recognize as the most 
ancient and crude kind of imperialism 
streamlined by German _ industrial 
efficiency to look like something new, 
they have no desire to go back to the 
old disorder of 1939, which proved 
pregnant with wars and revolutions. 
They have no desire to restore a par- 
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liamentary system distorted and un- 
dermined by personal ambitions and 
local conflicts. They have no desire to 
restore an economic system which had 
failed to provide a minimum standard 
of existence for millions of human 
beings, especially in still undeveloped 
areas like the Balkans, Asia, and Latin 
America. They have no desire to re- 
capture the spirit of cynicism and 
fatigue which had come to be associ- 
ated with the “lost generation.” They 
want to move forward, not backward. 
And they are looking to the United 
States for leadership and initiative in 
this march toward the future. 


Reconstruction, Power and Change 


We may well be staggered by the 
immensity and complexity of the task 
of reconstruction that will confront us 
after this war. Some people are dis- 
mayed about the future because in 
looking back at history they see all 
human relations in terms of an endless 
struggle for power and fear that we 
shall be unable to reconstruct the 
world on any basis except that of 
power-politics. 

It is, of course, true that a struggle 
for power is constantly going on 
among human beings. This is an en- 
tirely natural thing, and we should 
not create the illusion for a moment 
that the end of military hostilities 
would usher in a golden era in which 
the use of power would be excluded. 

3ut we should also not jump to the 
conclusion that power is in itself evil. 

What is evil, or can be evil, is the 
use we make of power. Power intel- 
ligently and responsibly used can be 
a good and valuable thing. We would 
all welcome the use of power to im- 
prove human welfare. The great trag- 
edy is that, in the past, we have often 
been irresponsible about the use of the 
power that, by a combination of for- 
tunate circumstances, had been placed 
in the hands of the United States and 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
What we must hope for is that, after 
the war, we can use the power now 
devoted to the destructive purposes of 
war for the constructive purpose of 
rebuilding a new world. 

In facing the tasks of reconstruc- 
tion, however, we should be very 
frank with ourselves as to the limits 
of practical action. It is good to dream 
dreams and see visions of a better 
world. But we should not arouse ex- 
pectations that cannot be realized; 
otherwise we shall be merely courting 
the kind of frustration and disillusion- 
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ment that followed the peace of Ver- 
sailles. We must not expect miracles 
from the peacemakers. 

International relations are, in es- 
sence, relations between human be- 
ings. We can no more hope to reach 
final solutions of international prob- 
lems than we can reach final solutions 
of problems within the family, or the 
local community, or the national state. 
No sooner do we settle one set of 
problems than another set arises. 
There can be no such thing as per- 
manent peace, or complete order 
except in prisons or cemeteries. 

And that is not the kind of peace 
and order that free peoples want. As 
long as there is life, there are bound 
to be conflicts and frictions between 
men and between nations. That is why 
it may be misleading to talk about “a 
just and durable peace,” as if any 
arrangement between human beings, 
once it has been achieved, can be in- 
definitely perpetuated. 

No arrangement can be regarded 
as wholly just by all nations; nor will 
it endure for any length of time in 
the exact form in which it may have 
been reached at a given moment. The 
most we can hope for are periodic 
compromises between the conflicting 
interest of many nations. 

It should not dismay us at all to 
live in a changing world. What would 
be disturbing would be to be con- 
demned to live in a frozen world, 
where no changes whatever were per- 
mitted. Our task is not to prevent all 
change but to see to it that conflicts, 
which are bound to occur, will be set- 
tled by peaceful means, not by resort 
to war. 

There are also some people who 
believe that all they have to do in 
order to assure post-war reconstruc- 
tion is to draw up a detailed constitu- 
tion of world government, in twenty- 
five articles and ten addenda and then 
rest on their laurels. It is, of course, 
impossible to predict in advance what 
kind of international machinery may 
seem most effective at the end of the 
war. What we must remember is that 
any piece of machinery is only as good 
as the will of the people who make 
it work. 

The League of Nations, on paper, 
was a good piece of machinery, and 
much can be learned from its experi- 
ence. If the League failed to prevent a 
world conflagration, it was not be- 
cause the blueprint was faulty but 
because all the old pre-League preju- 

dices and hostilities had been welded 
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into this new machinery and hamp- 
ered its operation at every turn. 

What we need most of all today is 
not a detailed blueprint for a new 
world organization, but a new philos- 
ophy of relations between men and 
between nations which would put life 
into whatever piece of machinery may 
be at hand when war is over. This 
new philosophy of life is emerging out 
of the war itself. We are discovering 
that, even to survive, we must act 
not merely for our own benefit and 
protection, but to collaborate with 
others, throughout the world, who 
share our faith. 
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Teachers—Help Win the War and 
Be Well Paid 


A lady with a typewriter or well educated to be- 
come an efficient assistant may as essential to 
victory as a man with a gun. Do your bit and get 
from $1260 to $2100 a year. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. R 224, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free 32 page book with list of positions for 
teachers. Many appointments are being made. You 
will get full particulars telling what to do to 
qualify. 





The machinery of international col- 
laboration is being forged right now in 
London and Chungking, in Washing- 
ton and Moscow. Today we are pool- 
ing men, raw materials, munitions, 
ships, to win the war. Tomorrow, we 
must learn to pool our joint resources 
and our energies to win the peace. 

* * * 

Mrs. Dean concluded her talk with a statement 
of seven points which she believes should be in- 
cluded in a program of post-war reconstruction. 
Since we do not have space in this issue for the 
statement of the seven points and the author’s 
comment.on each, we are reserving the whole as a 
second installment to be published in the October 
issue of Ittino1s Epucation. 


~~ 
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EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 11) 





cilities for their care and education 
have developed as public awareness of 
the seriousness of the need has grown. 
Those handicaps which are readily 
apparent and so arouse public sym- 
pathy were naturally the ones for 
which provision was first made. The 
handicap of a child severely crippled 
from infantile paralysis, for instance, 
is obvious ; his condition arouses sym- 
pathy, which prompts ameliorative ac- 
tion. Thus were developed the pro- 
grams of public assistance for the ed- 
ucation of the crippled, deaf, hard of 
hearing, blind or defective in vision, 
and the delinquent. Likewise was de- 
veloped a program of special medical 
assistance for such children. 

A review of the educational and 
medical facilities available to these chil- 
dren constituted the second phase of 
the conference’s work. Medical facili- 
ties were discussed by Dr. E. L. Com- 
pere, prominent Chicago orthopedic 
physician and member of the commis- 
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sion. Educational facilities were out- 
lined by J. Roy Byerley, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Both speakers pointed out that excel- 
lent as many of the facilities are and 
valuable as is the work done by them, 
those facilities are still inadequate as 
evidenced by the fact previously 
brought out that there are more than 
100,000 children some of whose needs 
are still unmet. 

Legal Categories Discriminatory 

The nature of these inadequacies 
constituted the third phase of the con- 
ference’s work. They result from a 
number of factors. A very important 
one has been the practice of providing 
assistance for exceptional children by 
categories. Thus unless a child falls 
into one of the categories established 
by law—crippled, deaf or hard of 
hearing, blind or defective vision, and 
delinquent—it is impossible to afford 
him assistance through the resources 
of the State, even though his need 
may be far greater than that of many 
children now legally entitled to such 
assistance. 

In the second place, the many dif- 
ferent facilities available are spread 
rather thinly over the total area of the 
State and in some areas there is no 
coverage whatever. This is particu- 
larly true of rural areas. 


Local Responsibility 


A third factor is that so far as the 
educational assistance available for 
the four types of handicapped children 
provided by law is concerned — the 
crippled, deaf or hard of hearing, blind 
or defective in vision, and delinquent 
—many local communities have not 
assumed their responsibility for taking 
advantage of the State assistance 
available. In some cases, perhaps, this 
has been due to apathy on the part of 
school officials—a failure to capitalize 
on the assistance available. In other 
cases it is because the officials have 
been hampered by certain inadequa- 
cies in existing laws such as: (1) dual 
administration; (2) inability of a 
board of education to provide for 
transportation from one district to an- 
other ; (3) inability of boards of edu- 
cation to establish special classes for 
non-resident children; and (4) the 
difficulties of organizing and obtaining 
excess costs for such special classes. 


Six Fundamental Principles 


Consideration of a basic philosophy 
which should underlie the State’s pro- 
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gram of assistance to exceptional chil- 
dren constituted the fourth phase of 
the conference’s deliberations. Rodney 
H. Brandon, State Superintendent of 
Public Welfare, set forth six princi- 
ples which he felt to be fundamental. 
These were: 


1. An exceptional child is any child who 
may not be satisfactorily adjusted through 
the present ordinary programs of education 

About fifteen percent of our children ar« 
not receiving their full educational rights 
at present, he stated, because of the school’s 
inability to adjust its program to them. 

2. The privilege of social adjustment 
through public education must not be 
abridged on account of physical or mental 
exceptionality. 

The most important contribution which 
the school can make to the welfare of these 
children, he asserted, is not mastery of a 
body of subject matter but is a situation in 
which boys and girls can learn to live 
together. 

3. Funds for the amplification of publi 
education to serve properly the exceptional 
child should be collected at and distributed 
from the state level. 

The State has definite responsibility, he 
pointed out, to see that every boy and girl, 
regardless of the financial status of the 
school district in which they live, have an 
adequate education. 

4. There should be as little segregation 
as possible. 

While segregation is probably essential 
for certain physically handicapped children, 
he conceded, he urged that in every possible 
case, particularly those involving mental 
exceptionality, the child should be afforded 
the socializing influence of the regular 
school situation. 

5. The child who is normal within him- 
self may be exceptional because of an anti 
social home environment. 

The adoption of this principle, Brandon 
implied, would mean that the State would 
when necessary, assume the right to invade 
the sanctity of the home in order to protect 
the child from detrimental influences nulli- 
fying the constructive program of the State. 

6. Public education will never be what it 
ought to be until every school teacher is 
enough of a social case worker to knox 
that even if there are twenty-five children 
in the classroom she must give some indi- 
vidual attention to each. 

In other words, he stated, the principles 
of case work must be applied to the class 
room, 


Legislative Proposals 


The final phase of the conference 
dealt with legislative proposals which 
might alleviate existing inadequacies 
and provide the additional assistance 
necessary to care properly for the 
wants of all exceptional children within 
the State. 

These were reviewed by Irving F. 
Pearson, Executive Secretary of the 
Illinois Education Association. He 
pointed out the need for thorough 
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study and careful evaluation of each 
proposal in order that a comprehen- 
sive and intelligent legislative pro- 
gram for the State may be developed. 
The proposals described, he empha- 
sized, were not to be taken necessarily 
as bearing the endorsement of the 
commission but were merely propos- 
als which had been placed before it. 


Specific proposals which he dis- 


cussed were as follows: 


1. To create an annual school census 
for each district in the State that would 
include data regarding the handicapped 
children from birth to twenty-first year. 

2. To establish in each public teacher- 
training institution a child study bureau for 
the purpose of examining, diagnosing, and 
otherwise studying children referred to such 
bureau by appropriate agencies. 

3. To provide for the establishment of 

course of training for teachers in the 
field of special education for exceptional 
children, 

4. To provide for state reimbursement 
of some portion of the excess costs involved 
in providing special speech correction for 
children in need of such care. 

5. To amend the law relative to the 
education of the crippled to include those 
handicapped by virtue of a cardiac de- 
ficiency. 

6. To provide for a state hospital for 
children of somid mind whose physical de- 
ficiencies prevent satisfactory care for them 
at home. 

7. To provide care for the excess costs of 
educating the tuberculous. 

8. To enact new laws providing definite 
uniformity in the administration and super- 
vision of special state aid to the end that 
it is used wisely, efficiently, and effectively 
for all classes of children that cannot 
benefit normally through normal class 
procedure. 

9. To establish a protectorship by the state 
for certain unfortunate handicapped chil- 
dren who by virtue of home and family cir- 
cumstances do not receive needed services. 


Approximately 600 persons at- 
tended the conference, representing 
virtually every section of the State. 
Of those who attended, teachers con- 
stituted 25 per cent; social workers, 
15; school administrators, 13; nurses 
and physiotherapists, 10; psycholo- 
gists, 9; club representatives, 8; par- 
ents, 8; physicians, 5; and school 
board members, 2 percent. Journalists, 
legislators. county judges, and repre- 
sentatives of business houses made up 
the remainder. 


The conference, accepting the edu- 
cational mandate of the State Consti- 
tution, “The General Assembly shall 
provide a thorough and efficient sys- 
tem of free schools whereby all chil- 
dren of this State may receive a good 
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common school education,” affirmed 
that all types of exceptional children, 
therefore, have a right to expect edu- 
cational opportunities which will per- 
mit them to achieve a reasonable ful- 
fillment of their capacities. The excess 
cost of educating such children should 
be paid by the State, it was agreed. 


Citizens Committee Approved 


At the conclusion of the conference 
it was voted unanimously to create a 
citizens’ committee to work with the 
commission in studying the various 
legislative proposals that have been 
made purporting to benefit exceptional 
children. Enactment of a wisely con- 
ceived legislative program, coupled 
with intelligent effort on the part of 
the schools and other agencies in- 
volved, backed by a wider understand- 
ing of the special needs of exceptional 
children on the part of the public will 
do much to enable these individuals 
to overcome their handicaps, develop 
their potentialities, and make the 
greatest possible contribution toward 
the advancement of our democratic 
way of living. 





EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY 
(Continued from page 8) 


We have depended too largely on 
local general property taxes for sup- 
port. State school aid should be in- 
creased. Federal aid for the schools 
should be inaugurated without delay. 

Moreover, our educational system 
is today confronted with new prob- 
lems of finance. Price levels have 
mounted considerably since World 
War II began in Europe. The cost 
of living increased 17 percent from 
the outbreak of the present war to 
the summer of 1942. Many young, 
well-trained teachers are entering 
military service or are taking up other 
fields of work which pay more than 
teaching. Already a shortage of teach- 
ers has been experienced in certain 
rural areas and elsewhere also in vo- 
cational work, physical education, 
mathematics, and science. School 
budgets will need to be supplemented 
if schools are to be maintained with 
average equipment and adequately 
trained staff. 

To carry out its important obliga- 
tions in a democracy and to fulfill 
responsibilities outlined above, public 
education needs to be better supported 
in the future than it has been in the 
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past. Teaching personnel needs to be 
raised to a truly professional level. 
Schools should be open a longer per- 
iod of each school year, while assum- 
ing a broader co-operation in com- 
munity activities. Many schools need 
improvement in their instructional 
materials, libraries, and equipment; 
many educational systems lag decades 
behind in making use of modern tech- 
nical machinery and devices that 
could well be used to “speed up” edu- 
cational processes. 

In general, more emphasis needs to 
be placed upon the development of 
vocational and mechanical abilities 
and upon handicrafts. In countless 
communities the educational program 
is meager as it relates to health, phys- 
ical education, homemaking, nutrition, 
and consumer education. Training for 
recreation and leisure activities of a 
wholesome type need development. 
The emotional side of child life has 
been even more neglected than the 
physical. 

Co-curricular and extra class activ- 
ities have been neglected in traditional 
schools. Child guidance, research pro- 
grams, and curriculum reform need 
continued study and development by 
active teacher participation, and staffs 
should be supplemented to permit 
such study. 


Children of our common schools re- 
ceive toe little help in the understand- 
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ing of their economic, social, and civic 
problems and responsibilities. Older 
pupils need more illumination upon 
the onrush of social changes and the 
maze ef world problems and relation- 
ships in which we find ourselves. 
Classes in many schools should be 
made smaller in order that more at- 
tention may be given to the individual 
child’s development. Thousands of 


handicapped children are not receiv- 
ing the attention that is their due. 

In brief, we have never given our 
educational system the support that 
would permit it to play the important 
part that it should. Illinois is well 
able to support the type of educational 


system that an efficient democracy 
demands. 

In comparison with other states, 
Illinois ranks eighth in average per 
capita income, fifth in average wage 
reported under the unemployment 
compensation fund laws, and seventh 
in wealth per pupil enrolled in the 
common schools. Our effort to sup- 
port education and public services as 
compared with other states is not very 
great, for Illinois ranks only thirtieth 
in percentage of income that is used 
for state and local taxes, and thirty- 
fifth in percentage of income expended 
upon common schools. 


The March Ahead 

Let us march forward to perform 
the needed educational task in a democ- 
racy, confident that an efficient de- 
mocracy can contribute more to the 
welfare and happiness of a people 
than any other form of government 
the world has known. Let us mod- 
ernize our revenue system if need be 
to give adequate support to our 
schools. The present war means sac- 
rifice and scars, but at least let the 
scars be worn first by those of fight- 
ing age; not by our children. We 
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know full well how unanswerable the 
truths uttered by President McKinley 
when he said: 


An open schoolhouse, free to all, evi- 
dences the highest type of advanced civil- 
ization. It is the gateway to progress, 
prosperity, and honor, and the best security 
for the liberties and independence of the 
people. It is the strongest rock of the 
foundation, the most enduring stone of the 
temple of liberty; our surest stay in every 
storm, our present safety, our future hope 
—aye, the very citadel of our influence and 
power. It is better than garrisons and guns, 
than forts and fleets. An educated people, 
governed by true moral principles, can 
never take a backward step, nor be dis- 
possessed of their citizenship or liberties. 
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GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 9) 


and explain the various courses of 
study to the incoming freshmen and 
their parents. A bulletin, designed to 
fit into a notebook, includes the school 
songs and yells, the important school 
regulations, and a brief description of 
the extra-curricular activities. 

After the students and parents have 
had an opportunity to study the bul- 
letins, the students register—with the 
eighth-grade teachers acting as coun- 
selors. To enable the deans and the 
high-school teachers to know the fresh- 
men better, an entrance questionnaire 
and experience record is filled in by 
each student and his eighth-grade ad- 
viser. This is sent to the high school 
in the pupil’s record folder. These 
aids, along with the results of the 
American Council Psychological Tests 
given early in the freshman year, are 
then used by the high-school counsel- 
ors in assisting students in their selec- 
tion of courses and in guiding them in 
their adjustment problems. 

Entering the Urbana High School 
is a joyous experience for most fresh- 
men. The student council provides all 
new students with a map of the build- 
ing and stations guides in the halls to 
answer questions for them. The S. K. 
(social club) assigns a “big sister” to 
each of the freshman girls. At the end 
of the first week of school a party is 
held after school hours in the gymna- 
sium, and the fun of being in high 
school is well on its way. Before many 
weeks have passed many of the new- 
comers are participating in some sport, 
in a language club, in a dramatic pro- 
duction, in the camera club, or per- 
haps working for points for member- 
ship in the science club. There is an 
organization for nearly every interest, 
but membership is entirely voluntary. 


September 1942 


Calendar 
OCTOBER 


2 Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club meeting. Pe- 
oria, October 2, 1942. 

8 Southeastern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Flora, Octo- 
ber 8-9, 1942. 

9 Blackhawk Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Rock Is- 
land, October 9, 1942. 

East Central Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Urbana, 
October 9, 1942. 

Eastern Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Charleston, 
October 9, 1942. 

Illinois Valley Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. La- 
Salle, October 9, 1942. 

Western Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Galesburg, Oc- 
tober 9, 1942. 

12 DuPage Valley Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Glen 
Ellyn, October 12, 1942. 

15 Mississippi Valley Division, Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, annual meeting. 
Quincy, October 15-16, 1942. 
Northeastern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Aurora, Oc- 
tober 16, 1942. 

Northwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Rock- 
ford, October 16, 1942. 

Rock River Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Dixon, Oc- 
tober 16, 1942. 

Lake Shore Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Township 
High School, Evanston, and J. Sterling 
Morton Township High School, Cicero, 
October 26, 1942. 

NOVEMBER 

6 High School Conference. University of 
Illinois, Urbana, November 6-7, 1942. 

DECEMBER 

28 Illinois Education Association, annual 
meeting. Springfield, December 28-30, 
1942. 

FEBRUARY, 1943 

5 Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club meeting. 
Bloomington, February 5, 1943. 





Getting acquainted with the school 
receives major emphasis in group 
guidance offered in homerooms and 
in the assemblies for freshmen. 
Throughout the four years educa- 
tional guidance on topics such as se- 
lection of courses, requirements for 
graduation or college entrance, is un- 
der the direction of the homeroom 
teachers assisted by materials sent 
from the principal's office or supplied 
by the guidance committee. Other as- 
semblies, planned by a committee of 
teachers and students in co-operation 
with the guidance committee, are in- 
spirational, educational, and cultural. 


Vocational Guidance 
It is in the junior year that voca- 
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tional problems are stressed. Tests to 
discover vocational interests are given 
and results are discussed in the home- 
room. Moving pictures such as 
“Choosing Your Vocation,” “Apti- 
tudes and Vocations,” “Finding Your 
Life Work,” and “I Want a Job” are 
presented in an assembly. A great deal 
of interest in self-analysis follows the 
showing of these. That students are 
thinking on the problem of finding 
their place in the world of work, is 
shown by the great numbers who have 
conferences with the deans and others 
aiter the movies are presented. 

During the senior year another sur- 
vey of vocational interests is made. 
Then follow interviews with trades- 
men, business and professional men 
and women, and others. These con- 
ferences are arranged for individuals 
or for groups. Both consultants and 
students are prepared in advance, the 
consultant with an outline of points to 
be covered and the students with a 
list of questions covering points to be 
considered in selecting a vocation. 

A demonstration of an application 
interview worked out by a teacher 
and a student in the commercial de- 
partment is presented before senior 
homerooms. “When I went to join 


my husband at an army post and in- 
terviewed the captain for a secretarial 
position, I certainly appreciated what 


Mr. Hampton had done for me in that. 


demonstration,” was the message one 
former student sent back recently. 

Placement is, of course, one of the 
most important phases of vocational 
guidance. While over 60 percent of 
Urbana graduates go on to college or 
university, all are made acquainted 
with the different types of job agen- 
cies. A representative of the Illinois 
State Employment Service each year 
meets the seniors to explain the service 
and to make appointments for inter- 
views and registration. Many of the 
students have found temporary and 
some permanent employment as a re- 
sult of this phase of the program. The 
dean of boys and the dean of girls place 
many needy boys and girls in jobs that 
enable them to continue school, even 
during college days. 


Health—Examinations, 
Correction and Diet 


Once again war has forced the 
attention of all upon the necessity of 
building strong bodies and correcting 
disabilities. During the past year the 
deans have co-operated with the Pub- 


lic Health Department in giving tu- 
berculosis and hearing tests and in 
making a dental survey of the entire 
school population. Those unable to 
pay for corrective work were given 
attention free of charge. 

One of the most interesting health 
projects of the year was one spon- 
sored by the home-economics classes 
to make persons more conscious of 
diet. Foods in the cafeteria were la- 
beled as sources of the vitamins, A. 
B. C., of calcium, iron, etc. Gay post- 
ers in cafeteria, halls, and classrooms 
called attention to foods needed for an 
adequate diet. 

The building of a guidance program 
is never ending, for the world is ever 
changing. The secondary school pupils 
of today will be faced with many 
problems and will have many adjust- 
ments to make in the coming months 
and years. Educators must not fail to 
help them. With a minimum of ex- 
pense any school can have a growing 
guidance program, such as Urbana 
has. Every phase of the school life 
can be made to contribute something 
worth while when teachers and ad- 
ministrators are conscious of their 
roles in the development of the whole 
child. 








derstood at first reading. 





New social science materials for 


LIFE IN MODERN AMERICA 


This interesting book continues the engrossing story of America to 
the present day. It emphasizes the American way of life and impor- 


tant democratic ideals. $1.44 


OTHER LANDS AND OTHER TIMES: Their 
Gifts to American Life 


Here emphasis is placed on the importance of our heritage from 
primitive peoples and from ancient civilizations including India, 
China, the islands of the Pacific, and pre-Columbian America. $1.32 


Pupils’ Guides and Teachers’ Manuals available. 


the middle grades. . . . Easily un- 


GINN AND COMPANY 
2301-2311 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


LIFE IN EARLY AMERICA 


A fascinating picture of the period from 1492 to 1812, with a 
background of Old World economic conditions that impelled 
search for new lands. A splendid description of colonization. $1.28 


Prices Subject to Discount 
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Here are books for the most important year 
of your career... hooks that will help you to do more 


Sat effective teaching. * Be sure of outstanding results 
iar, paceman from your teaching by selecting these hooks for your 


——~ classes... books that will save you time and energy. 














Send for PRICE CATALOG 42— ask about our complete 
list of elementary and dary books including industrial 
arts books. Letters of inquiry will be answered immediately. 
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